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“Measuring Up” to a Saint 


In France and England during the Middle Ages it 
was the custom of wealthy parishioners to donate candles 
tall as themselves for use on shrine altars. 

This practice gave rise to the expression of ‘“‘measur- 
ing up”’ to a saint. 


People of moderate circumstances brought flowers and later, 
small candles—simple offerings which gradually evolved into the 
present day Vigil Light.* 


Today, Vigil Lights burn before countless shrines 
and side altars throughout the world, serving as 
public acts of faith—external symbols of private 
devotion encouraging others among the faithful to 

pray in their hour of need or thanksgiving. 


Wi éBaumer 


CANDLE CO., INC. 


THE PIONEER CHURCH CANDLE MANUFACTURERS OF AMERICA 





*Vi gil Li ght is the SYRACUSE BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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Too late for negotiation? 

On May 2 Secretary of State Dean Acheson sought 
to explain the recent U. S. abstention from voting for 
a Security Council debate on the Tunisia case (AM. 
4/26, p. 97). The State Department was of the opinion, 
said Mr. Acheson in a letter to Representative Jacob 
K. Javits (R., N. Y.), that France and Tunisia should 
first attempt to work out their differences by direct 
negotiations. Failing that, the United States would 
probably revise its position and vote for debate on 
the problem. Solution by such means, of course, would 
be ideal. But is it still possible? For over a year the 
Tunisians have been trying to do what Mr. Acheson 
recommends. They thought that by negotiating with 
the French Government they could secure the internal 
independence guaranteed them in the 1912 treaty es- 
tablishing the protectorate. Their recourse to the UN 
last February was a desperation measure which still 
left the way open for discussion, if only responsible 
Frenchmen had been willing to reconsider Tunisian 
claims. The French “reconsidered” by proclaiming a 
state of siege in Tunis, forbidding meetings of the 
Neodestour, Tunisia’s independence party, and then 
calling on the Foreign Legion to put down the sub- 
sequent insurrection. Such ruthless police methods may 
have been capable of producing a reluctant ob- 
sequiousness among colonials in the last century— 
but not today. Neither do they create the atmosphere 
necessary for reasonable negotiation. Mr. Acheson 
seems again to be “waiting for the dust to settle” when 
in fact the storm is getting worse. The persistent Arab- 
Asian bloc in the UN is still busily seeking enough 
votes among the Latin-American countries to put the 
issue before the General Assembly. Hadn't we better 
join in this effort? 


General Ridgway’s roadblocks 

Our public figures so seldom publicly acknowledge 
a shepherding Providence as to cast doubt upon the 
claim that this is a Christian nation. So we were 
edified and encouraged by the statement of General 
Matthew B. Ridgway when he was appointed to suc- 
ceed General Eisenhower as Supreme Allied Com- 
mander in Europe. After graciously praising the abili- 
ties of General Mark W. Clark, who takes over his 
command of UN forces in Korea, General Ridgway 
concluded: 

I pray for divine guidance as I assume my new 
duties in behalf of the service of my country and 
of the free world. 


The General can count on the assistance of Him who 
said: “Ask, and it shall be given you.” He is assured 
also of the loyal cooperation of his experienced Chief 
of Staff, General Gruenther, and of his even more 
experienced Deputy Supreme Commander, Field Mar- 
shal Viscount Montgomery. What will complicate and 
handicap his service in behalf of his country and of 
the free world are political factors beyond his control. 
Election-conscious Congressmen are even now hacking 
away at the foreign-aid funds needed to shore up the 
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economies of our rearming allies. The reciprocal fears 
of the French and the Germans are delaying the de- 
velopment of the European Army upon which General 
Eisenhower's strategic plans are based. The continu- 
ing stalemate between Great Britain and the United 
States over the Middle East Command leaves NATO’s 
right flank disorganized. In sum, the politicians at 
present block the road to General Ridgway’s goal— 
the security of the West. Following his lead, we in- 
vite our readers to join us in praying God that those 
roadblocks may be removed. 


Cautious consumers 

The nation’s retailers continue to be very puzzled 
and irritated by the average American’s pronounced 
propensity to save. Since the big buying splurge of 
January-February, 1951, consumers have been doing 
a lot of “window-shopping,” as one business publica- 
tion puts it, but precious little buying. Meanwhile, 
according to the Securities and Exchange Commission, 
they have salted away in one form or another about 
$13 billion. Only during the war years, when goods 
were scarce, did consumers ever before save at such 
a high rate. Harassed merchants have all sorts of 
explanations for this phenomenon—so have the baffled 
economists—but the two following cover most of the 
ground. In the first place, consumers are fairly well 
stocked up right now; and in the second place, they 
think that many of today’s prices are outrageous, an 
insult to their intelligence as well as a threat to their 
solvency. In the first three postwar years consumers 
satisfied many of the wants which went unfulfilled 
from 1941 through 1945. Then in the two big buying 
binges which followed the start of hostilities in Korea 
they provided for a good many of their future wants. 
They provided so well for them that they can now 
afford to be “choosy” and wait for prices which in 
their judgment are fair and reasonable. That explains 
why a good sale is well patronized these days. In 
reality, consumers’ pocketbooks are not half so tightly 
buttoned as worried retailers claim. In the first quarter 
of 1951, which was a record-breaking one, consumer 
spending was at an annual rate of $208.8 billion. A 
month ago it was running at $209 billion. Part of the 
retailers’ trouble seems to be that after a decade of 
inflation and easy selling they have forgotten that 
Christmas and Easter come only once a year. 
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Labor’s wage demands 

Time and again in recent months we have been 
warned by business friends that wage demands have 
reached the point where they threaten the economy. 
The figures they quote, all taken from Government 
studies, do seem to indicate that labor is riding the 
gravy train with no regard for blind curves or dan- 
gerous crossings. Take the case of primary metals, 
where the average weekly wage is $75.80. Or non- 
electrical machinery, where the wage is $80.15. Or 
petroleum products, where the average wage is $81.60. 
That looks like pretty big money, more than enough 
to give workers all the necessities of life and a good 
many of the luxuries besides. The weakness of such 
figures is that they represent something called gross 
weekly earnings, which is not the same thing at all 
as a worker's spendable wage. To place the current 
discussion of wages on a realistic basis, the Bureau 
of National Affairs recently made a study of the ef- 
fects of prices and taxes on wages since 1939. It found, 
for example, that a worker in primary metals, after 
paying taxes, has a spendable weekly wage in 1939 
dollars of $32.67. That’s a long way from his gross 
wage of $75.80. Similarly, a worker in nonelectrical 
machinery has left only $34.46, and an oil worker 
$35.05. Comparable figures for textile and leather 
workers are $21.08 and $22.31 respectively. Nor does 
the allowance for taxes and the depreciated dollar 
tell the whole story. To arrive at the real “take-home 
pay” of a worker, it would be necessary to deduct from 
the above figures State and city income taxes, employe 
contributions for State disability insurance and union 
dues. The point in all this is not that workers are 
worse off than other groups—everybody feels the ero- 
sion of taxes and inflation—but that their wage de- 
mands are not nearly so unreasonable as many people 
suppose. 


Controls up in the air 

Six weeks ago the Senate Banking Committee was 
prepared to report out a bill continuing the Defense 
Production Act, due to expire June 30, for another 
year. In reporting this development we noted that 
while prospects were favorable for a reasonably good 
bill, nothing could be safely predicted. The “super- 
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charged political atmosphere along the Potomac,” we 
observed, made all guessing hazardous (Am. 4/12, 
pp. 30-31). That was before the steel dispute rocked 
the country and Congress with it. For the past month 
Sen. Burnet R. Maybank (D., S. C.), chairman of the 
Banking Committee, has been ostentatiously marking 
time. The delay is intended, of course, as a warning 
to the President that unless the final steel settlement 
is satisfactory to the Republican-Southern Democrat 
majority in the Senate, he will get at best a weakened 
controls bill, and maybe no bill at all. A good many 
farm and business leaders are convinced, anyway, 
that the danger of inflation is behind us and that price, 
wage and credit controls can be safely jettisoned. That 
is what the American Farm Bureau Federation has 
been saying for some time, and that is what the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce, in annual convention as- 
sembled, said only two weeks ago. Even the CIO now 
wants credit controls junked, though it continues to 
insist that wage and price controls are still needed. 
In this confused atmosphere anything can happen. 
If a respectable bill is eventually approved, it seems 
now that the sole reason will be the fear in every 
politician’s heart lest a new inflationary spurt send 
prices skyrocketing before the November elections. 
That would make the voters mad. 


Truman on Federal employes 

The President's fighting speech of May 2, before the 
seventieth anniversary meeting of the National Civil 
Service League in Washington, came two years too 
late. If he had come out fighting in early 1950, soon 
after Senator McCarthy started his attacks on State 
Department employes, the entire issue of the fitness 
or unfitness of people in Government service might 
have had a better airing. The President should have 
admitted in 1950, as he has now admitted, that “we 
have had a few bad people turn up in Government, 
just as they do in business and industry.” What the 
American people have demanded has been assurance 
that Mr. Truman really meant to prosecute “all those 
who have violated the criminal statutes.” They still 
want to see such prosecutions carried through against 
every person, no matter how influential politically, 
involved in punishable wrongdoing. The President’s 
very general observation that “we must always be 
vigilant in guarding the public service against the 
infiltration of disloyal elements” would not have satis- 
fied the American people in 1950, but it is at least a 
positive, not a merely defensive, affirmation of policy. 
Mr. Truman’s position would have been stronger had 
he admitted both two weeks ago and (more important) 
two years ago that some pro-Communists had prob- 
ably escaped detection. He might also have admitted 
that his Executive Order 9835 of 1947, setting up the 
Loyalty Review Board, needed tightening and have 
tightened it then, instead of waiting until April 28 
of last year. In early 1950, grossly exaggerated charges 
quite naturally provoked purely defensive rejoinders. 
In this sense the President was right when he charged 
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the accusers with helping the Communists, as ill- 
advised anti-Communists often do. 


... @ few facts 

Mr. Truman scored the following important points 
against critics of Federal employes. 1) Ninety-three 
per cent of the latter are now in civil service. (Civil 
service itself, he conceded, is no cure-all and needs 
continual improving.) 2) If other Federal merit sys- 
tems are included, the coverage rises to 99 per cent. 
8) Congress, wanting to preserve the disposal of 
patronage, has resisted reorganization plans even 
further extending civil service. The President again 
castigated the “patronage boys,” as he did recently in 
pushing through the reform of Internal Revenue. 
4) Seventy-eight per cent of all Federal workers are 
in the Department of Defense, the Post Office and the 
Veterans Administration. 5) More than 850,000, over 
one-third, of the total of 2.53 million civilians in Fed- 
eral service are “artisans and skilled craftsmen,” work- 
ing in shipyards, etc. The President has his dander up 
over the indiscriminate “slandering” of the men and 
women who work for the Government. It is high time 
they had a champion, and if this speech is any indica- 
tion of the way Mr. Truman intends to “throw the 
book” at their traducers, they now have an aggressive 
one. How successful the President will be in restoring 
the prestige of the Federal service, however, will 
depend as much on his long overdue housecleaning 
as on the fighting speeches he means to make. 


And now oil 

The strike of 90,000 oil workers on April 80 came 
as a surprise only because public attention was still 
focused on the legal pyrotechnics of the dispute in 
steel. Actually, the first rumblings in oil could have 
been detected early last February when the CIO Oil 
Workers and a score of independent unions pooled 
their resources to fight for a wage increase. Though 
their average hourly wage of $2.12 is high compared 
with wages in other industries, the oil workers de- 
manded a hike of 25 cents an hour, plus more gener- 
ous differentials for night-shift workers. They argued 
that the industry could easily afford to sweeten the 
wage kitty because, despite higher taxes, it continues 
to break all previous profit records. Most of the com- 
panies consented to bigger shift differentials but re- 
fused to go beyond an increase of 10 cents in the 
hourly rate. Toward the end of February the unions 
postponed a strike at the request of Federal medi- 
ators. Shortly thereafter, on March 8, they again post- 
poned the strike when President Truman intervened 
and referred the case to the Wage Stabilization Board. 
Since about 70 companies were involved, WSB sug- 
gested that the only sensible way to handle the dis- 
pute was to treat it as a single case. The companies 
turned down cold this industry-wide approach. They 
likewise refused to cooperate when WSB set up two 
panels to consider the dispute in as many key cases. 
Thereupon WSB threw up its hands and on April 16 re- 


turned the dispute to labor and management for fur- 
ther collective bargaining. Then came the strike, which, 
according to the unions, immediately cut in half the 
nation’s daily oil production of 6 million barrels. Care 
was taken, however, not to shut down California re- 
fineries, since these supply the Korean war front. Last 
week, as the unions cut their wage demand to 18% 
cents an hour, WSB reasserted jurisdiction and asked 
that the strike be called off. Again, as in steel, collective 
bargaining had failed. 


The Nation’s journalistic ethics 

Eyebrows were raised when Frederick Woltman in 
the N. Y. World-Telegram on April 24, and Counter- 
attack, an anti-Communist newsletter, on April 25, 
came up with the story that Presidential candidate 
Estes Kefauver and Gov. Theodore R. McKeldin of 
Maryland were to be featured speakers at a dinner- 
forum in Manhattan on May 25 sponsored by the 
Nation magazine. Cause of the surprise was the list 
of sponsors of the dinner. Among these, in addition 
to such stout anti-Communists as William Green, 
president of the AFL, and Jacob Potofsky, president 
of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers (CIO), were 
Prof. Dirk Struik, Rt. Rev. Arthur W. Moulton, re- 
tired Episcopal Bishop of Utah, Henry Pratt Fairchild, 
Langston Hughes, Thomas Mann and Vida D. Scudder. 
Prof. Struik is under indictment for conspiracy to over- 
throw the U. S. Government. Bishop Moulton attended 
the Red-sponsored “peace congress” in Paris in April, 
1949 and was even offered the Stalin peace prize. 
Mr. Woltman was reminded of the old united-front 
days. What were a Presidential candidate and a con- 
servative Governor of Maryland doing in such com- 
pany? On April 29 Mr. Woltman gave the answer. 
Sen. Kefauver had been invited to the dinner, and on 
April 3 had refused. Miss Freda Kirchwey, Nation 
editor, had acknowledged his refusal April 9. Gov. 
McKeldin is traveling in Israel and his executive sec- 
retary in Annapolis, Md., had no record of his having 
been invited. When contacted by his office, the gov- 
ernor said he was not going to the dinner. The Nation 
certainly owes some explanation of this imbroglio to 
Senator Kefauver and Governor McKeldin, not to men- 
tion the public. 


Russia prods Hungary 

Russian pressure is generating a great deal of heat 
and some light in Hungary. A special report of the 
Cominform’s Council for Mutual Economic Aid, the 
work of a 48-member committee which has been 
checking on Hungarian production statistics, has fallen 
into the hands of Western journalists. According to 
C. L. Sulzberger, in a dispatch from Paris to the New 
York Times for May 5, the report shows Hungary 
negligent in carrying out the current five-year plan. 
The Soviet report charges Hungary with forging data 
to prove that production was better than it actually 
was. The Cominform committee rebuked the Hungari- 
ans for not making wider use of Stakhanovist speed-up 
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methods, for the low output of individual coal mines 
and for using a higher quota of raw materials in their 
factories than Soviet experts prescribed. This new 
Russian pressure for higher rates of production in 
Hungary is probably connected with the enforcement 
of the recent decree requiring total mobilization of 
Hungarian farm labor. The utter subservience of 
Deputy Prime Minister Rakosi’s Government to the 
economic and military plans of the Kremlin is clear. 
Rakosi himself had admitted this subservience in 
his speech of August 17, 1949 when the Hungarian 
Parliament ratified his new Constitution. “The Soviet 
Union,” he then revealed, “has been helping the Hun- 
garian People’s Democracy in political, economic and 
cultural fields, sending and receiving various delega- 
tions and sending experts.” The five-year plan which 
Rakosi inaugurated on December 31, 1949 set as its 
goal a 280-per-cent increase of heavy industrial output 
and a 150-per-cent increase in light industry, as com- 
pared with 1949. The “help” of the Russian experts 
in achieving this goal, of course, is the help of a driver 
lashing his weary pack animal to extract the last ounce 
of work from it. 


Backward areas threaten peace 

In a recent address before the American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences, Francis B. Sayre, U. S. Represen- 
tative in the UN Trusteeship Council, expressed the 
opinion that our handling of the problems of the 
world’s under-developed areas in Asia and Africa af- 
fects directly the question of world peace or war in 
the twenty-first century. Dr. Sayre presents formidable 
evidence. He instances three potent sources of unrest 
in these vast areas: appalling human need for the 
basic necessities of life, deep-rooted racial hatreds 
and the surging forces of nationalism. These wide- 
spread disorders present serious and long-range prob- 
lems which would not be solved by the collapse of 
Russia as a world Power. Asians and Africans want 
independence, self-respect and a chance to live like 
human beings. A mere declaration of their political 
autonomy offers no solution to their internal disorders, 
for there can be no genuine freedom and stability if a 
nation is unprepared for its own responsibilities. Es- 
pecially through its Trusteeship Council, the UN is 
doing excellent work in preparing the peoples of un- 
der-developed areas to rise to a political freedom ac- 
companied by economic, social and educational ad- 
vances. Our American programs of technical assist- 
ance, independent of the UN, have also proved their 
worth. One disturbing note, however, deserves close 
attention. Some UN officials are reported to feel that 
the effectiveness of the U. S. Point Four programs is 
hampered by our assumption that American tech- 
niques alone are worth exporting, that the American 
way of doing things is always the best way for every- 
body, everywhere. We could save money and accom- 
plish more, it is argued, if we let UN agencies adminis- 
ter Point Four through officials long acquainted with 
the areas we are trying to improve. 
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WEST GERMAN JIGSAW 

Day-by-day journalistic reports on the developing 
situation in West Germany have been blowing alter- 
nately hot and cold. One day Chancellor Adenauer 
is said to have lost control even of his own party. 
The next day he is still in the saddle. The contractual 
agreement between Bonn and Western Europe will 
(will not) be signed by the end of May. It then will 
(will not) be ratified by the respective Parliaments, 
especially by Bonn’s Bundesrat. The Big Three will 
(will not) agree to at least preliminary talks with 
Russia on national elections for all Germany, and 
these talks will (will not) indefinitely block the in- 
tegration of West Germany with free Europe. 

The reports, however, do add up to two conclusions. 
First, the Germany situation is complex and in flux 
and nobody has all the answers. Second, the day-by- 
day reports confound the confusion by jumping to 
ill-digested conclusions. 

Here are some of the conclusions that were reached 
one day by the daily press, only to be reversed the 
following day. 

Local elections in the Land of Hesse on May 4— 
important as a test of Adenauer’s popular support on 
the matter of “integration first”’—gave the Social Demo- 
crats, who strongly oppose that policy, 38.5 per cent 
of the votes, more than the combined percentage of 
the three Government coalition parties. A setback for 
Adenauer? Well, in a strongly Socialistic Land, the 
Socialists gained only 34,629 votes over two years ago, 
whereas Adenauer’s Christian Democrats picked up 
45,989 tallies. Dr. Adenauer is quite obviously not out 
of the saddle yet. 

Again, Britain has led the Big Three in taking a 
strong stand against any further concessions to Bonn 
in the drafting of the contractual agreement that will 
replace the Occupation Statute. This was interpreted 
as a further sign that Adenauer was about washed up, 
since his ability to carry his coalition along on integra- 
tion first had depended largely on his ability to win 
concessions. However, under the terms of the con- 
tractual agreement, which were made public on May 
6, it seems that the Big Three have made concessions 
broad enough to absolve Adenauer from any accusa- 
tion of being more European-minded than German- 
minded. 

Finally, when it was rumored that the Big Three, 
under U. S. prodding, were going to agree to talks 
with Russia at the top level, Adenauer was again re- 
ported slipping, as he wanted nothing but preliminary 
talks before the fait accompli of integration. This 
threat was minimized when the United States agreed 
to adopt an easier pace and recommend only the es- 
tablishment of an international commission to examine 
the possibility of free elections. 

The conclusion, it seems, is that Dr. Adenauer, de- 
spite the present storms, and the daily and perhaps 
exaggerated reports of their violence, is still steering 
West Germany to union with the West by the end of 
May. 
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WASHINGTON FRONT 








SIGN OF Procress. Two weeks ago, in this space, it 
was stated that the nation’s capital city was probably 
“the worst-governed city in the country.” Part of that 
column was run as an editorial by the Washington 
Post on May 1 under the ambiguous title “Adver- 
tisement.” It is a pleasure now to be able to report 
that some progress may be made as the result of a 
new plan. 

There were really two plans. One, made by the 
Budget Bureau, of all people, at the urging of a pro- 
fessional group in Chicago, proposed the city-manager 
plan. The three Commissioners of the District had 
already come up with another plan. This plan stream- 
lines the city administration in an intelligent manner, 
but, of course, it still leaves the city at the mercy of 
Senate and House committees. Its principal innova- 
tion is the addition of a citizens’ advisory council with 
as yet undefined powers. The President and a House 
subcommittee came out in favor of it. 


HEADLINE OF THE WEEK. “Truman Discloses Knowl- 
edge of History.” This intriguing information was dis- 
closed by the Washington Post at the head of its 
seventh installment of William Hillman’s best seller, 
Mr. President. The knowledge of history disclosed by 
Mr. Truman was this: “I do not think that there is as 
great a percentage of fundamentally crooked people 
now as there was in the Middle Ages. I think the most 
scandalous period ever in the history of the world was 
the Dark Ages [sic], because the people did not have 
the education and the background to know what was 
right from wrong.” (St. Thomas Aquinas, St. Bona- 
venture et al. take notice.) Catholics will simply love 
that. This disclosure of Mr. Truman’s Knowledge of 
History may just as well as anything else account for 
his refusal to run. 


SPOONERISM OF THE WEEK. “I envy you your youth 
and opportunity. Most of you, I am sure, feel the world 
is in a mell of a hess.” Chief Justice Fred Vinson to 
his legal fraternity brothers in Washington on May 3, 
as reported in the Washington Sunday Star the next 
day. Whether it was a joke, a misprint or a boner, the 
paper did not say. 


TELEvIsioN Star. The White House almost came 
tumbling down some three years ago, when a piano’s 
legs came through the ceiling and Mr. Truman’s bed 
almost dropped into a DAR meeting. On May 8, the 
President himself led a conducted tour of the recon- 
structed White House—a “teletour,” as the Washington 
Post called it. This gave some TV viewers the idea 
that the President may find himself a new career 
after January. WitFri Parsons 


UNDERSCORINGS 











Sister Francis Augustine Richey, Ph.D., professor of 
philosophy at the College of St. Elizabeth, Convent 
Station, N. J., has been named a member of the ed- 
itorial staff of The New Scholasticism, organ of the 
American Catholic Philosophical Association. She is 
the first sister to be so honored. 
Bp On Saturday, May 24, the Catholic University of 
America Library will sponsor a one-day symposium on 
problems of the contemporary Catholic trade book. 
Panel discussions will be concerned with the relation- 
ship of libraries to authorship and publication, the 
bookseller’s attitude, the problems of authorship and 
the reviewer’s view of authorship and publishing. 
Frank Bruce of the Bruce Publishing Company will 
be general moderator of the sessions. _ 
& Rev. Daniel Cantwell, Chaplain of the Chicago 
Catholic Labor Alliance, hopes to make the Labor Day 
Mass more significant. The Leaflet Missal Press has 
informed Fr. Cantwell that a leaflet missal for the 
Labor Day Mass, with a special cover and introduction, 
can be printed if advance orders of 100,000 copies are 
guaranteed. Those interested may reach Fr. Cantwell 
at 21 West Superior St., Chicago 10, IIl. 
p> Among the most neglected of Americans are the 
Navajo Indians. Their desperate situation is graphi- 
cally described in a pamphlet, The Navajo Problem, 
a blot on modern civilization, issued by The Marquette 
League, Catholic Indian mission-aid organization, 289 
Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. The pamphlet is 
available without cost to those who request it. 
p> On May 4, Rev. Edmund A. Walsh, S.J., vice-presi- 
dent of Georgetown University, founder and regent 
of its School of Foreign Service, was given a reception 
by faculty and students in celebration of his fiftieth 
year as a member of the Society of Jesus. 
p> The census figures for 1951 of the Federal Bureau 
of Statistics indicate that Catholics form the largest 
religious group in Canada, some 43 per cent of the 
total population. While there has been an increase 
of more than one million Catholics in Canada during 
the past decade, the Catholic proportion of the entire 
population remains practically unchanged. 
p> Newest addition to the literature of Esperanto is a 
translation of the Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius. 
The original autograph text was used as the source. 
p> Parks College, the first Federally approved aviation 
school in the United States, will celebrate its silver 
jubilee in July. In 1946, ownership of.the college was 
transferred by its founder, Oliver Parks, to St. Louis 
University, St. Louis, Mo. In 1951, the Air Force 
ROTC Unit at Parks College of Aeronautical Tech- 
nology of St. Louis University was ranked Number One 
school of the nation by the Continental Air Command. 
R. V. L. 
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To the high court 


Before very long the Supreme Court of the United 
States may have solved, at least to a notable degree, 
one of the most perplexing and momentous issues in 
our constitutional history. As a result of President 
Truman’s seizure of the steel industry on April 8, the 
nine justices must decide how much authority was 
given to the President by the Constitution when “the 
executive power” of the Federal Government was 
vested in his office. 

It is possible, of course, that the court will analyze 
his authority as Commander in Chief to see whether 
that “implies” the right to seize an entire industry 
when such seizure becomes the only way to maintain 
an uninterrupted supply of arms to our fighting forces 
and to our allies. 

The high court must reach a decision about the 
existence of these sweeping powers, not under the 
circumstances of a war declared by Congress, but 
of a war technically defined as a “police action” car- 
ried out in accordance with this nation’s responsibili- 
ties as a member of the United Nations. The existence 
of the peril to peace presented by the Soviet and its 
allies, not only in Europe but in Asia and the Middle 
East, as well as our commitments under mutual-de- 
fense pacts (such as NATO), will also have to be 
taken into account. A world vastly changed by two 
great wars and the rise of a powerful and aggressive 
totalitarian state may well call for a vast expansion 
of Presidential powers. 

The court, of course, will have to find warrant for 
such an expansion, if it decides in favor of the Presi- 
dent, in our Federal Constitution. U. S. District Judge 
David A. Pine on April 29 declared himself unable to 
agree with the claims of the Department of Justice 
in its attempt to justify the President’s action. He 
therefore ruled the seizure illegal. 

The very next day, however, the U. S. Court of 
Appeals in Washington granted the Government’s 
petition for a “stay” of Judge Pine’s preliminary in- 
junction. This 5-4 decision gave the Government’s 
attorneys until 4:30 P.M., Friday, May 2, to appeal to 
the Supreme Court to take jurisdiction. Naturally, they 
appealed, and their appeal was granted. On Thursday, 
May 1, the Court of Appeals refused an industry re- 
quest to attach a wage freeze to its stay order. At the 
behest of the President, the Steelworkers rescinded, 
on Friday, the “cease-work” order that had shut down 
the steel mills on the heels of Judge Pine’s ruling. By 
Monday the whole purpose of the President’s action— 
to keep the mills producing steel—-was again being 
achieved. 

From a long-range point of view the most important 
action of this action-packed week may have been the 
issuance on Friday of a little-noticed memorandum by 
the Court of Appeals. It explained why the five judges 
had voted to counteract Judge Pine’s injunction. They 
relied, it was revealed, on phrases in Supreme Court 
decisions upholding the authority of the President to 
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EDITORIALS 











“impress” private property into the public service “in 
cases of extreme necessity in time of war or of immedi- 
ate and impending public danger . . . ” Because of 
the latter phrase, they judged that there was “at least 
a serious question as to the correctness” of Judge 
Pine’s decision. At least this much is certain, in our 
opinion: no court ever before attemptc 1 to narrow 
the scope of the President’s power to the degree Judge 
Pine did. 

The Supreme Court’s order of May 8, taking juris- 
diction and assigning May 12 as the date on which it 
would hear arguments, not only granted the Govern- 
ment a review of Judge Pine’s decision but granted the 
industry one important request—a ban on the Govern- 
ment’s plan of allowing wage increases to the Steel- 
workers. So until the Supreme Court reaches a de- 
cision, no wage rise can be awarded by the nominal 
possessors of the steel industry, the Federal Govern- 
ment. Labor and management will hardly come to 
terms until after the high court has untied the legal 
knots in the steel tie-up. 


We agree, Mr. Olds 


On Monday morning, May 5, more than 700 stock- 
holders, an unusually good turnout, gathered at the 
Union Club in Hoboken, N. J. for the annual meeting 
of the United States Steel Corporation. 

The proceedings were lively throughout. An attempt 
was made from the floor to switch the meeting place 
from the traditional site in inconvenient Hoboken to 
more accessible Manhattan. The attempt was easily 
beaten. So was an effort to have management discon- 
tinue stock options to corporation executives until 
the legality of these plans had been clarified. At one 
point a stockholder raised a question about the $55,000 
annual pension for which Irving S. Olds, Chairman 
of the Board, becomes eligible this year. Mr. Olds, 
who presided at the meeting, answered that his pen- 
sion arrangement was not a matter for the decision 
of the corporation’s owners but was wholly up to the 
discretion of the Board of Directors. 

Throughout the meeting the gentle springtime 
Jersey air was disturbed by vivid denunciations of 
President Truman’s seizure of the company’s far-flung 
properties. Mr. Olds himself set the tone of the gather- 
ing when he said: 

We meet today under most disturbing black 
clouds which, until finally dispelled, threaten the 
freedom of this corporation as a private enter- 
prise, as well as the freedom of all American 
industry. 
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With this grave estimate of the present impasse in 
steel, we are inclined to agree, although for a reason 
quite different from the one uppermost in Mr. Olds’ 
mind. He was thinking about the Presidential right, 
asserted by Mr. Truman, to seize private property 
to avert a national disaster, which the Supreme Court 
will judge within the fortnight. We are thinking about 
something else, something a harassed President of the 
United States told the leaders of the steel industry 
and the heads of the United Steelworkers of America 
a week ago Saturday when both parties met at the 
White House. 

Mr. Truman had called them together in a last, 
supreme effort to make the institution of collective 
bargaining work. Toward the end of an earnest, nine- 
minute exhortation, he said: 


Gentlemen, the eyes of the nation are upon you 
as you meet here in the White House today. You 
represent two powerful economic groups who 
have contributed immeasurably to the greatness 
of our country. You have great power; and, be- 
cause of that fact, you all have great responsibility. 
You have achieved your strength in a democracy 
which places its faith in the ability of its people 
to work out their own problems as reasonable men 
in the national interest. I urge you to reaffirm that 
faith by settling your differences now in this time 
of critical national need. 


Those men gathered there in the President’s Cabinet 
Room did not meet that challenge. They did not reaf- 
firm our faith by working out their dispute in a demo- 
cratic manner. The news arrived, late that evening, 
that the Supreme Court had decided to review Judge 
Pine’s ruling on the seizure of the steel industry and, 
pending its decision, had enjoined the Government 
from making any changes in the wages and working 
conditions of the steelworkers. Thereupon all pos- 
sibility of agreement vanished. The management 
delegation, elated over the news, immediately lost in- 
terest in the proceedings. It decided that it was in the 
industry’s interest to wait and see what the court had 
to say. By Monday morning the collapse of collective 
bargaining was complete. 

In our judgment this is something to worry about. 
There is, as Mr. Olds says, a dark cloud over the in- 
dustrial scene. There exists in the steel dispute, indeed, 
a threat to the continued freedom of American in- 
dustry, and of American labor as well. For if groups 
holding great power in our society cannot learn to live 
together and to use their power with due regard for 
the national interest, especially in fateful times like 
these, then those groups are doomed by their own 
blindness. 

The correlative of power, as President Truman 
warned steel labor and management, is responsibility. 
Where responsibility is rejected or ignored, there the 
American people will see to it that power is suitably 
curbed and subjected to the general welfare. That 
means growing Government control over both in- 
dustry and labor. 

Has Mr. Olds ever thought of that? 


“Cutting off our arm” 

Last month the House of Representatives slashed 
nearly $5 billion from the $51 billion requested by the 
President for the defense establishment in fiscal 1953. 
In an election-conscious economy mood, the House 
went even further in what the New York Times, no 
advocate of wasteful Government spending, called its 
“gamble with national security.” It placed a ceiling 
of $46 billion on defense spending, as distinguished 
from contract authorizations, for the coming fiscal 
year. The meaning of this limitation is that, regardless 
of commitments already made, the Defense Depart- 
ment will not be able to spend in fiscal 1953, even 
from monies already appropriated by Congress, a cent 
more than $46 billion. 

The effect of this double-barreled action by the 
House on our air power was detailed on May 8 by 
Thomas K. Finletter, Secretary of the Air Force. 
Testifying before Senator O’Mahoney’s subcommittee 
of the Senate Appropriations Committee, the Sec- 
retary noted that the President requested $20.7 billion 
for the air arm in the fiscal year beginning July 1. 
He reminded the Senators that this was less than the 
nation’s military leaders deemed necessary for our 
security. For reasons which seemed compelling to the 
President and his advisers, the defense program had 
been stretched out a year, so that the $20.7 billion fig- 
ure represented not what the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
wanted, but a cutback in their original goals. In 
specific terms, the “stretch-out” meant that the ex- 
pansion of the Air Force to 126 combat wings, orig- 
inally scheduled for mid-1954, would now be delayed 
to mid-1955 at the earliest. 

The Secretary made it emphatically clear that the 
House cuts and the ceiling on expenditures were super- 
imposed on what were already risky cutbacks. To 
meet the running expenses of the Air Force and to pay 
for planes and equipment already contracted for, 
Secretary Finletter’s department planned to spend in 
fiscal 1958 somewhat more than $19 billion. This was 
entirely apart from the obligating of new funds. Under 
the $46-billion ceiling imposed by the House, however, 
the Air Force could spend only $17.4 billion. If al- 
lowed to stand, this would mean that the goal of 126 
combat wings would have to be pushed back beyond 
mid-1957. Pleading with the Senators not to concur 
in the House gamble, Secretary Finletter said: 

This is the turning point in the decision as to 
whether we are going to have the kind of air 
force that will deter war or save us if we do have 
war. 

Against a broader background, Secretary of Defense 
Robert A. Lovett painted a similar picture of the 
disastrous effects of the House’s economy. Of the $52 
billion in cash from the Treasury which the Defense 
Department contemplated spending in fiscal 1953, 
more than $31 billion had been earmarked for pay- 
ment on completed items which had been ordered 
during the two previous fiscal years. The House ceil- 
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ing on spending would seriously disrupt these plans. 
It would entail a loss to the Army of 3,100 medium 
tanks and the closing of two tank production plants. 
It would delay by two years the date on which the 
Navy could be considered ready to deal with poten- 
tial threats. In the replacement of obsolescent jet air- 
craft, it would mean a loss to the Air Force of ten 
combat wings. The Secretary said that to live with the 
$46-billion ceiling would be like “cutting off our right 
arm to save the cost of one sleeve of our coats.” 

So much, then, for the civilians who are immediately 
charged with the duty of readying the armed forces 
of this country for any eventuality. At the risk of 
wearying the reader we have given their testimony at 
some length. To us it seems convincing and decisive. 
In a matter of this kind, where billions are involved 
and a certain amount of secrecy is required, the 
average citizen can scarcely reach an informed judg- 
ment. In the last analysis he has to trust someone. 

For our part, despite some evidence of waste in 
the defense establishment, we prefer to trust men like 
Robert Lovett and Thomas Finletter rather than ac- 
cept the opinions of ballot-wise Congressmen. We hope 
the Senate, where political pressures are less acute 
than they are in the House, will agree with us. 


UN’s propaganda victory 

A stepped-up Communist propaganda war emanat- 
ing from Radio-Peiping on May 5 cast a gloomy 
shadow over the future of the truce talks at Panmun- 
jom. Now that 100,000 anti-Communist PW’s have 
expressed their intention of “forcibly resisting” re- 
patriation (Am. 5/10, p. 149), the enemy has again 
become defiant. Both sides have apparently reached 
the point of no return—the Reds because compromise 
on the PW issue would mean an embarrassing loss of 
prestige throughout Asia, the UN because compromise 
would violate justice and humanity. 

As the following excerpts from leaflets dropped be- 
hind enemy lines imply, we have pledged any anti- 
Communist soldier laying down his arms a protective 
haven: 


LEAFLET No. 1030. Do not be deceived by the 
false propaganda of the Communists. They will 
still try to force you to death. Do not obey them. 
Live and await the glorious day of freedom. 

LEAFLET No. 85951. Do not become a ghost in 
a foreign land! Choose the road that leads to 
safety and life! Escape your unit now and come 
to the UN lines. 


Such were the promises which led the anti-Communist 
PW’s to choose the side of freedom. Their choice has 
been a tremendous propaganda victory for us, which 
the Voice of America has already wisely begun to 
exploit. It has exploded the myth of the Chinese 
“volunteer” in Korea. To surrender now on the 
prisoner issue would mean a loss of these advantages. 
Worse still, it would mean a denial of our pledged 
word. 
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Less confusion on FEPC 


When the leader of the dissident Democrats, Senator 
Richard B. Russell of Georgia, announced on the eve 
of the Florida primary that he would not leave the 
party because of a fight over the civil-rights issue, he 
raised a faint hope that the matter might be debated 
by the candidates on its merits. 

If the civil-rights issue is honestly discussed, two 
different aspects of the case will be kept distinct, even 
though they are closely related. One of these is the 
politically charged question of national fair employ- 
ment legislation. The other is the demand for some 
form of local or State legal provision against refusal 
of employment or union membership to qualified 
workers on the score of race, color or creed. 

Senator Russell and other foes of FEPC are alarmed 
at the idea of any compulsion being exercised against 
Southern employers. But when they raise these objec- 
tions, it is not always easy to see whether they are 
talking of national pressure being exercised upon some- 
thing which they consider to be strictly a matter of 
States rights and regional folkways, or whether they 
are objecting to the idea of any such fair employment 
legislation even if it were enacted by their own com- 
munities. Their case against “outside interference” 
would be much stronger if they could show that they 
were concerned about the problem themselves. 


In a recent address, the Most Rev. Francis J. Haas, 
Bishop of Grand Rapids, referred to the successful 
effects of the accident compensation law first enacted 
in New Jersey in 1911, which took accident cases out 
of the courts and gave rise to similar legislation in 
every State in the Union. “Applying this conclusion to 
racial injustice,” said the Bishop, “one can say that the 
underlying sentiment of our people is against dis- 
crimination in employment, and they will see that 
this sentiment is embodied into law.” 

The standard objections to any form of anti-dis- 
crimination legislation are easily answered. Its prime 
objective is not to abolish prejudice but to prevent the 
type of action that is impaired by prejudice, which 
nobody, even among the most antagonistic, is willing 
publicly to defend. Just laws, intelligently and tactfully 
administered, are not a substitute for the all-imperative 
educational process, but they are an invaluable aid to 
it. Fair employment legislation does not require an 
employer to hire a particular percentage of members 
of any minority group. It requires only that employes 
shall be selected on the basis of their qualifications, 
and not disqualified for unfair reasons. 

America may still have a long way to go before it 
can boldly face the rest of the world and announce 
that the nation as a whole is ready to protect the 
right of every American and his family to “equal 
opportunity.” But we shall be cleared of no small 
part of our international disgrace if we can show that 
the individual States, of their own accord and initiative, 
are out to protect the least quite as much as the most 
powerful of their citizens. 
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‘“‘Come and see’’ 





Most Rev. Charles F. Buddy 





“6 CarHo.ics ARE CLANNISH and too smug. 
They hold themselves aloof in a closed organization.” 
This oft-repeated criticism has recently been aired on 
a national scale. Just how much of it is deserved? Does 
our subconscious attitude warrant such criticism? In 
an effort to see ourselves as our non-Catholic neigh- 
bors see us we may be helped by a few incidents from 
real life. 

“Father, we have a criticism to offer.” 

“All right, shoot,” said the Padre. It was the con- 
clusion of an information forum that had lasted two 
and a half months. Two traveling men faced the priest 
who had conducted this forum. 

“You people are too slow,” said the salesmen. “You 
have the truth. Why don’t you go out and sell it? We 
are amazed at the clear-cut, sound doctrines of the 
Catholic Church. You have plenty to give—shout it 
from the housetops! We intend to be baptized. Had we 
known you have what you have, we would have been 
Catholics twenty years ago. Why were we deprived 
of it?” 

Recently, while en route to the East, I was asked 
by a man sitting opposite me in the observation car: 
“Are you a Catholic priest?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Father, could I speak to you?” 

“Certainly. How can I help you?” 

“Is it difficult to become a Catholic?” 

“Not at all. In fact it is easy.” 

“I am not so sure of that. You Catholics are so 
clannish.” 

“We are not clannish but tenacious. Why do you 
think we are clannish?” 

“Because for years my wife, my two daughters and 
my son have wanted to be Catholics. Somehow they 
could not get the right start nor find an opening. Sev- 
eral hints to Catholic friends, among them well-edu- 
cated neighbors, brought no encouragement. Never 
have we been invited to your church and, of course, 
we didn’t feel like barging in.” 

I Had to Know, the gripping life story of Gladys 
Baker, famous foreign correspondent, tells of her 
valiant struggle for “a faith to live by.” Through the 
book runs this significant theme: “I was isolated in a 
cold, blue void where neither light nor warmth could 
ever reach me.” Millions of our fellow-Americans still 
languish in the same void where neither light nor 
warmth reaches them. 

The fact is we are too slow—too hesitant about shar- 
ing the truth with others. An analysis of official sta- 
tistics shows about one conversion to 274 Catholics. 
Take a look at the record as announced by the Official 
Catholic Directory for the past five years: 


Bishop Buddy of San Diego, Calif., believes that 
American Catholics have allowed a “wall of sep- 
aration” to be erected between themselves and their 
non-Catholic neighbors. The priests and people of 
his diocese have successfully breached that wall— 
with what happy results the Bishop’s article shows. 


Number of Converts 


EEC L CC TEESE EET OT TOOLS 100,628 
AA ih6 Cos keeussed sanbe a euses 115,214 
peg RET CTC TE OT CCT EC CTE 117,130 
= MELEE TET CER TEES TIRE TT OTT OT TET 119,173 
nite peitndehinrenwcangwnins 121,950 


The Church in the United States has concentrated so 
exclusively on those within the fold that it has, to a 
large extent, neglected those without. This has created 
the impression that we are some kind of a closed 
organization, rather exotic and mysterious and per- 
haps superstitious and subversive. Specifically, how 
many non-Catholics in a given community have ever 
seen the inside of either a Catholic church or a Cath- 
olic school? 

During National Education Week last year, our dioc- 
esan superintendent of schools, in cooperation with 
the pastors, invited members of the public school 
board and non-Catholic neighbors to visit our paro- 
chial schools while in session. They expressed the 
utmost surprise not only at the physical set-up but 
at the complete and thoroughgoing courses in secular 
subjects. These highly intelligent visitors had been 
under the impression that our schools taught religion 
only. 

Any strategy which concentrates exclusively on 
members of the fold has a rather dim future. We are 
quite a small minority of the American people—some- 
where around seventeen per cent. American society 
outside the Church is dominated by secularism and 
accepts such immoral customs as divorce and birth 
control. It will be extremely difficult for us to make 
any great progress, or even to hold our Catholics, so 
long as we must live in such an unfavorable environ- 
ment. It would be the part of wisdom to try to create 
better feeling and understanding, not to speak of 
making converts, in the dominant sectors of the society 
in which we live. Otherwise our attempts to build a 
Christian social order will be largely frustrated. 

Obviously the clergy, overworked in their daily 
grind of exacting duties, cannot easily reach potential 
converts; but they can teach their parishioners to do 
so. The influence of the laity in winning non-Catholics 
to the Church cannot be overestimated. The majority 
of our people need only a little encouragement from 
their pastors to make them zealous apostles. The 
enemies of truth have effective organization and meth- 
ods. Boldly and persistently they spread falsehood 
and error. The children of light should not let them 
win by default. 

We preach sermons or write essays deploring the 
lack of religion. These make few converts. We hold 
greatly overrated national conventions and waste small 
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fortunes publishing books containing the papers read 
at these conventions. Why not put this energy into a 
plan for bringing the truths of religion to non-Cath- 
olics? “Faith, then, cometh by hearing; and hearing 
by the word of Christ” (Rom. 10:17). 

To fulfil the command of our Divine Lord, “Go and 
teach all nations,” we should actually go out and 
make certain that all non-Catholics living within the 
parish boundaries, or within the entire diocese, have 
been given an opportunity to hear the truth and to 
examine the credentials of the Church. Every Cath- 
olic has a number of non-Catholic friends—neighbors, 
business associates, members of social clubs, etc. Many 
of these would welcome a gesture of kindly interest 
in the matter of religion. Why 
should Catholics be timid about it? 
With a minimum of courage and 
confidence they can and do become 
articulate and informative. Al- 
though not equipped to answer 
all queries, they can at least point 
the way to an information forum. 
They can at least stress the benefits 
of their religion, the peace and 
security it brings them. 

Evidently a systematic, thorough- 
going, door-to-door and floor-to-floor campaign for 
non-Catholics is indicated. The distribution of leaflets 
and pamphlets promotes a certain amount of interest 
among a limited number. But this method alone can- 
not get the desired results. The same may be said for 
the correspondence courses directed by our seminaries 
and other centers. While these have achieved splendid 
results, something on a larger scale is needed. What is 
it? The personal, friendly call cordially inviting the 
non-Catholic to the information forum and to Masses 
and devotions in the parish church. An information 
forum established in every parish hall or rectory is an 
essential adjunct. A fixed time and a convenient place 
of assembly must be made available for non-Catholic 
inquirers. 

Acting on these convictions, the priests of the Dio- 
cese of San Diego in September, 1951 projected a 
diocesan-wide campaign for converts. It was more 
thoroughly organized than any fund-raising drive in 
that diocese ever was. 

It began by a crusade of prayer—six weeks of public 
novenas, a triduum for the children of grade- and 
high-school levels, essay contests, debates, discussions 
and theological conferences. Two attractive pamphlets, 
Why Not Share The Faith? and You Can Win Converts, 
by Rev. John A. O’Brien of the University of Notre 
Dame, were given to prospective workers. The Queen’s 
Work, the Paulist Press, the Benedictine Sisters of 
Perpetual Adoration at Clyde, Mo., the Vista Maria 
Press and other sources supplied substantial and in- 
teresting reading material for distribution. The secular 
press cooperated generously by giving prominent space 
to a dozen related articles. Days of recollection, re- 
treats and missions for non-Catholics were held. 
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Father O’Brien graciously responded to our appeal 
to come out and give the campaign a shot in the arm. 
This zealous priest, who has spent forty years of work 
in the convert apostolate, took the invitation as a chal- 
lenge. Notre Dame excused him from his duties for 
one month and thus became a part of our effort. 
With contagious enthusiasm, Father O’Brien spear- 
headed the drive for converts in every corner of this 
large diocese of over 35,000 square miles. He worked 
day and night giving conferences to priests and laity. 
Stimulated by the results and intent on seeing the 
movement spread, he is preparing a book on this 
subject. 

In the meantime, the organizational work got under 
way. This included the formation of 
lay committees in every parish, un- 
der the chairmanship of the pastor. 
The latter briefed his committees 
intensively on the technique of a 
tactful approach. Parishes were 
measured off into square blocks, to 
each of which a captain and a lieu- 
tenant were assigned. In the coun- 
try places, districts and areas were 
designated instead of square blocks. 
Special “calling cards” designed to 
get a report on each visit were used by the block cap- 
tains and lieutenants. These were filled in and returned 
to the pastor. Each parish center became a separate 
powerhouse for the campaign. 

The success of this campaign did not depend on 
the telephone or the U. S. mail service. It was a 
crusade of footwork and ringing doorbells, of per- 
sonally visiting every non-Catholic who could be 
reached. In most cases the visit was made by a mar- 
ried couple, who introduced themselves somewhat as 
follows: “We are your neighbors from just around the 
corner. We've been wanting to drop in to say hello. 
We have nothing to sell, no pamphlets nor books, and 
we are not taking up a collection. You know we Cath- 
olics have acquired a rather bad reputation for being 
clannish. We would like to correct it. If we did not 
show some love for our neighbors, we would be false 
to the fundamentals of our religion. Be assured of a 
welcome in our church and at the information forum 
held in our parish hall every Monday and Thursday 
at eight o'clock. Whatever our religion has to comfort 
and sustain people, especially in this crisis of world 
confusion, we want you to enjoy. Here’s a letter from 
our pastor who will pay you a personal visit if you so 
desire.” The letter from the pastor renewed the in- 
vitation to the church and forum and listed the hours 
of Mass and devotions. 

This type of approach invariably met with a gracious 
response. In some cases the canvassers even offered to 
accompany the non-Catholics to church and/or the 
information forum. Our coordinated effort opened the 
way for churchless people to discover the Catholic 
religion and gave them an opportunity to hear its 
saving doctrines. 
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The results were amazing. Two hundred fifty-one 
priests, working tirelessly, determined to leave no 
stone unturned. Our lay apostles visited over 95,000 
homes. Individual Catholic actionists, enthusiastic and 
eager in the quest for souls, called on as many as 300 
homes. The Knights of Columbus, Catholic Daughters 
and parish societies swung into action. Only about 
five per cent of the people called on resented it. Some 
of these failures resulted from our not making a tactful 
approach. 

By and large, our non-Catholic neighbors were 
pleased and surprised at the interest manifested in 
their spiritual well-being. One young man called at 
a rectory and introduced himself by stating: “The other 
evening a young Catholic called at our home to invite 
our family to your church. It was the first time in our 
lives that anyone was concerned about our spiritual 
welfare. The neighbor who called on us was factual, 
discerning, courteous and sincere. I would like to learn 
something about the Catholic religion.” These examples 
could be multiplied. 

A summation of the results speaks for itself: 


Number of parishes with resident pastors 119 
Number of parishes actively participating 

in campaign for converts .............. 111 
Number of priests in diocese .......... 274 
Number of priests engaged in campaign 251 
Number of square blocks canvassed .... 4,694 
Number of rural districts canvassed ... 1,121 
Number of non-Catholic homes visited .. 95,054 
Number of non-Catholics who expressed 


interest in taking instructions ......... 6,118 
Number of non-Catholics actually taking 
PCI) CG EEGs 10) 7 i Reece Re Ge ee ee ee 1,946 
Number of lapsed Catholics who re- 
turned to the faith (approximate) ...... 4,784 
Number of information forums organized 
throughout the diocese (in addition to 
private instructions) ................. 149* 





*This figure includes classes organized in hos- 
pitals, military installations and other institutions. 
Some parishes run two forums. 


In February, 1952, the Legion of Mary affiliated with 
Our Lady of the Sacred Heart Parish in San Diego 
sponsored a day of recollection for non-Catholics. Of 
the 2,000 invited by personal contact 500 responded. 
The above figures are revealing. There is great spir- 
itual hunger in the world. Only the true religion can 
satisfy this hunger. “Feed my lambs, feed my sheep.” 
“Go and teach all nations.” The great masses of our 
laity are ready to go. Given enlightened leadership 
and encouragement, they form a tremendous phalanx 
to extend the Kingdom of God on earth. It can be done. 

Those who are deceived by falsehoods and fan- 
tastic calumnies against the Church do not subscribe 
to our Catholic weeklies. Like millions of the ill-in- 
formed, they lack access to factual evidence. Bigotry 
stems from ignorance and fear. “What you're not up 
on, youre down on.” The remedy lies in truth and 
charity. The most compelling answer to unbelievers 
and sowers of discord is the cordial invitation: “Come 
and see.” 


Religious education 
and the Constitution (1) 





Robert C. Hartnett 





Mon DAY, APRIL 28, 1952 will go down as a land- 
mark in American constitutional history. On that date 
the U. S. Supreme Court, by a 6-8 decision, put limits 
on the sweeping ban on “aid to religion” it had laid 
down five years earlier and upheld the New York type 
of “released time” religious teaching. The case was 
that of Zorach v. Clausen et al. (members of New York 
City’s Board of Education). 

Tessim Zorach and Esta Gluck, Brooklyn parents, 
had challenged the constitutionality of New York 
State’s “released time” law, which permits off-the- 
premises religious instruction of public-school pupils 
one hour each week during school hours. The plain- 
tiffs are said to have children attending, respectively, 
Protestant Episcopal and Hebrew Sunday schools. 
What they objected to was adjusting the public-school 
day for purposes of religious training by private 
groups. 

The case was on appeal from State courts. The 
New York Court of Appeals, with one dissent, had 
held the RT program constitutional last July (Am. 
8/4/51, p. 433). The eyes of all those concerned with 
Church-State relationships under our Constitution 
were turned toward our highest tribunal in Wash- 
ington. Would the court extend or limit the McCollum 
decision? More broadly, would it interpret our Fed- 
eral Constitution as requiring almost unlimited secular- 
ism in public education, and, indeed, in American 
public life generally? Or would it interpret our law 
as allowing enough cooperation with religionists to 
introduce a religious leaven into public education— 
if only through the release of pupils one hour a week 
for this purpose? 


Everson-McCoLLuM BACKGROUND 


The importance of the Zorach decision calls for an 
entire article on the constitutional and social setting 
in which it was rendered. A separate article will treat 
of the majority and minority opinions in this recent 
case. 

In the Everson (1947) and McCollum (1948) cases, 
the Supreme Court adopted and applied a truly revo- 
lutionary doctrine of “separation of Church and State” 
under our Constitution. Let us re-examine exactly 
what it was. : 

Everson v. Board of Education of Ewing Tp. (New 
Jersey), decided on February 10, 1947, was the fam- 
ous “bus ride” case. At issue was a State statute which 
allowed local school districts to reimburse parents 
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from tax funds for the cost of bus rides for children 
attending nonprofit, nonpublic schools, such as parish 
schools. The court divided (5-4) in favor of the con- 
stitutionality of the New Jersey statute. 

Though close, the decision satisfied the proponents 
of nonpublic religious schools. It was the constitu- 
tional doctrine which Justice Black then evolved that 
caused alarm. The doctrine was promptly challenged 
by the present writer in the America Press booklet 
Equal Rights for Children (1947). At that time, how- 
ever, relatively few people seemed to realize how 
dangerous the Everson doctrine was. 

Why did so few people then take alarm? The 
reason was twofold. In the first place, 
the court’s decision (that such reim- 
bursement was legal ) was rather incon- 
sistent with the premises of the dog- 
matic and wholly novel “separation” 
doctrine from which the decision was 
supposed to flow. Hence the case really 
confused the issues. Protestants did not 
appear very happy about the ruling, 
which favored Catholics, and failed to 
realize how the new doctrine could be 
turned against Protestants. Catholics, 
on the other hand, saw that the ruling 
safeguarded their rights, so they seemed 
to say: why get high blood-pressure 
about the doctrine? 

The Black doctrine in the Everson 
case, however, was of much more far- 
reaching significance than the decision 
in favor of bus rides for children attending nonpublic 
schools. The new doctrine consisted of three unprece- 
dented propositions, enunciated by Justice Black: 

1. “The ‘establishment of religion’ clause of the First 
Amendment means at least this: neither a State nor 
the Federal Government can set up a church. Neither 
can pass laws which aid one religion, aid all religions 
or prefer one religion over another.” (The unprece- 
dented insertion was “aid all religions.” ) 

2. “No tax in any amount, large or small, can be 
levied to support any religious activities or institu- 
tions, whatever they may be called, or whatever form 
they may adopt to preach or practise religion.” (This 
whole proposition was unprecedented, but the phrase 
“in any amount, large or small” was radically so, since 
there is an old legal maxim that “the law is not con- 
cerned with very small matters.” It runs, de minimus 
non curat lex.) 

8. “That Amendment [the First] requires the state 
to be neutral in its relations with groups of religious 
believers and nonbelievers; it does not require the 
state to be their adversary.” (This is perhaps the most 
revolutionary novelty in the Black doctrine, that Amer- 
ican governments must be neutral, not as between 
different sects, which was our traditional doctrine, but 
as between believers and unbelievers. Hundreds of 
cases can be pointed out in which “neutrality” is a 
chimera: the state must favor one side or the other, 
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belief or unbelief. Our governments have always, 
in general, favored belief, e.g., in chaplaincies, tax- 
exemption and dozens of other ways. ) 

The country had to wait only a year to be hit 
between the eyes by the implications of this triumph 
of secularism in our legal system. It was hit by the 
famous McCollum decision on March 8, 1948, the 
formal title of which was People of State of Illinois 
ex. rel. McCollum v. Board of Education of Cham- 
paign County, Ill., et al. This was the Champaign 
“released time” case. It involved no statute but simply 
the practice whereby pupils in Illinois public schools 
were “released” one hour each week for religious 
instruction. 

In Champaign, this instruction was 
given in public-school classrooms, as it 
was in many other localities. In all, 
about 800,000 pupils were receiving on- 
the-premises RT instruction in the 
United States in 1948. Apart from this 
circumstance, the Champaign RT pro- 
gram was similar to all other RT pro- 
grams, whether conducted on or off 
public-school premises. An interfaith 
Council of Religious Education, con- 
sisting of representatives of the Cath- 
olic, Protestant and Jewish communi- 
ties, supplied the teachers at no cost 
to taxpayers. Enrolment was perfectly 
optional, at the behest of parents. The 
privately engaged teachers of religion 
furnished reports of attendance to the 
public-school authorities, since the teaching was done 
during a period when pupils were required by law to 
be in school. In Champaign, the superintendent of 
schools had to approve of the teachers, merely to 
make sure that they were able to teach. Children not 
attending RT classes were kept busy with secular 
studies. 

Mrs. Vashti McCollum, a professed atheist and 
mother of ten-year-old Terry, whom she was rearing 
as an atheist, objected to this program on constitu- 
tional grounds. She said it was an “aid” to religion, 
that it “embarrassed” Terry, etc. It can be admitted 
that some of the administrative features of the Cham- 
paign system were imperfect. There was no reason why 
they could not have been corrected. 

Justice Black, however, for an 8-1 court, declared 
the Champaign RT arrangement unconstitutional. 
After describing it in detail, he declared: 








The foregoing facts . . . show the use of tax- 
supported property for religious instruction and 
the close cooperation between the school authori- 
ties and the religious council in promoting 
religious education. The operation of the state’s 
compulsory education system thus assists and is 
integrated with the program ... Pupils compelled 
by law to go to school for secular education are 
released in part from their legal duty upon the 
condition that they attend the religious classes. 
That is beyond all question a utilization of the 
tax-established and tax-supported public-school 
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system to aid religious groups to spread their 

faith. And it falls squarely under the ban of the 

First Amendment (made applicable to the States 

by the Fourteenth) .. . 

Harking back to his novel doctrine in the Everson 
case, Mr. Black thereupon ruled Champaign’s RT 
system unconstitutional. 

Did this mean that RT programs not involving the 
“use of tax-supported property for religious instruc- 
tion” were also unconstitutional? The McCollum de- 
cision left this issue in grave doubt. Justice Frank- 
furter, in the course of a lengthy concurring opinion, 
encouraged those who hoped it did not. He said that 
RT, “as a generalized conception, undefined by dif- 
ferentiating particularities,” was not at issue in the 
McCollum case. In so many words he emphasized the 
truth that only RT as it operated in Champaign was 
being ruled out. 


Reactions TO McCoLLuMm 


The McCollum decision caused a terrific furor. 
Why? It may seem unkind to say so, but the chief 
reason seems to have been this: it dealt a staggering 
blow to the favorite Protestant solution to their gen- 
erations-old educational dilemma. This dilemma was 
how to combine their undeviating allegiance to the 
public school with their equally binding commitment 
to religious education of the young. In so far as the 
McCollum decision imperiled all RT programs, not 
merely the Champaign type, it threatened to be a 
death-blow. Protestant leaders who had little en- 
thusiasm for RT were likewise shocked, both because 
the decision was a long step towards secularizing 
American society and because it threw a roadblock in 
the way of various efforts to restore some religious 
elements to public-school teaching. 

Jews had never been enthusiastic about RT. In 
Champaign, for example, they had not held classes 
for several years before the legality of the program 
was questioned. Jewish leaders seem to have an in- 
stinctive dislike, even an abhorrence, of anything in 
public life which tends to identify Jews as Jews, 
Christians as Christians, etc. At the same time, in the 
name of religious liberty, Jewish parents demand that 
their children be excused from public schools on Jew- 
ish holidays. In itself, this demand is reasonable 
enough, but how it rhymes with their opposition to 
RT as “divisive” escapes me. 

In any case, Jewish leaders tended to go along with 
the McCollum decision and to withdraw their co- 
operation from off-the-premises RT programs. It soon 
became apparent that the Jewish community was 
almost solidly behind the Everson-McCollum doc- 
trine of absolute “separation of Church and State.” 
There were exceptions, of course. As with Protestants, 
it was probably true that the more concerned a Jew 
was about the growth of secularism, the more dif- 
ficult it was for him to embrace the McCollum decision 
without deep misgivings. 

The National Education Association had never 
taken kindly to RT, either. The chief reason, in my 


opinion, is that RT publicizes the great vacuum in the 
public-school system. RT practically says: “Since the 
public schools cannot fully educate a child, religion- 
ists must take over to make up for the deficiency.” 
Much of the talk about “moral and spiritual values in 
the public schools” has been an attempt to sell the 
American people a secularistic substitute for religious 
instruction. 

The cold war, which became hot in Korea, has 
awakened our people to the truth that the global 
conflict today is to a great extent a conflict between 
religion and irreligion. They are demanding that our 
school system take heed of the religious content in 
our American tradition. Since the public schools can- 
not deliver on this demand, the NEA is anxious to show 
that they can deliver something “just as good” in the 
form of “moral and spiritual values.” 

The NEA Educational Policies Commission’s Moral 
and Spiritual Values in the Public Schools (1951) 
was an elaborate and (certainly from a public-rela- 
tions point of view) an impressive effort in this direc- 
tion. The only mention of “released time” occurs in 
a paragraph apprising the reader of the ban laid down 
in the McCollum decision on the Champaign plan. 
There is no suggestion that off-the-premises RT 
might still be constitutional, much less any expression 
of hope that it might be. No, the NEA is not at all 
friendly to this expedient, devised to teach what the 
public schools cannot teach, namely, religion. 

Secularistic liberals welcomed the McCollum ban. 
In fact, they eagerly embraced the whole Everson- 
McCollum doctrine. Mrs. Agnes Meyers of Washing- 
ton, D. C. has been one of the most articulate of them, 
but she is only one among a great number. 

Catholics, of course, deplored the decision as forcing 
American society farther down the road to unbelief. 
The hierarchy severely criticized it in their November, 
1948 statement, the full text of which appeared in 
the Catholic Mind for January, 1949. 

Finally, the nation’s State courts and many mem- 
bers of the legal profession found the Black doctrine 
of absolute “separation” rather confusing and far too 
dogmatic. Mr. Robert F. Drinan, S.J., did a round-up 
for America, “McCollum decision: three years after” 
(2/24/50, pp. 611-613), in which he documented 
the reactions among lawyers and judges. 


PROBLEM BEFORE THE CouRT 


In the Zorach case, the Supreme Court faced a 
serious dilemma of its own making. To have con- 
demned off-the-premises RT would have been to 
broaden the McCollum decision and to have dis- 
mantled RT programs enrolling perhaps two million 
pupils. Moreover, it would have increased dissatisfac- 
tion with the public schools. On the other hand, to 
adjudge New York’s RT legal meant modifying the 
Everson-McCollum doctrine, only recently adopted. 
How the court saved the religious rights of parents 
without too obviously jettisoning the Black doctrine 
will be unfolded in a separate article. 
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Politics and the 
Federal judiciary 


IN 1931 THERE WERE in the Federal judiciary 172 
Republican and 57 Democratic judges. In 1951 there 
were 240 Democratic and 59 Republican Federal 
judges. 

Do these figures suggest that the Federal judiciary 
is too intimately linked with partisan politics? Yes, 
said the Washington Post in an editorial last year. 
It called for a non-partisan Federal judiciary-nomi- 
nating commission composed of the Attorney-General, 
the judicial council of the circuit concerned and a 
section of the practising bar. The President, according 
to this proposal, would be restricted in his choice of 
Federal judges to the nominees cleared by this com- 
mission. The Journal of the American Judicature So- 
ciety for last December seems inclined to agree with 
the Post but would include laymen on the nominating 
commission. This feature, says the Journal, would 
bring the scheme more into conformity with the Amer- 
ican Bar Association’s appointive-elective plan for the 
selection of judges (See “Should Judges Be Elected?” 
Am. 8/4/51). 

This proposal is but another manifestation of the 
growing sentiment in favor of disengaging the ju- 
diciary from party politics. In two articles published 
in the N. Y. Herald Tribune on March 8 and 4, Federal 
Judge Harold R. Medina declared himself for this 
reform. “There is no reason,” said the judge, “why 
there should be any relationship between the judiciary 
and partisan politics.” The judge proceeded to give 
an unfavorable view of the system, allegedly in prac- 
tice in New York and elsewhere, by which political 
parties agree to join in nominating the same candi- 
dates to be elected judges in areas where one or the 
other party predominates. This parceling out of ju- 
dicial nominations for bipartisan political purposes, 
Judge Medina wrote, results in “the farce that the 
people are supposed to elect the judges but that in 
reality the selection is made by appointment by the 
leaders of the predominant parties.” 

While Judge Medina’s views may be stronger than 
the facts warrant, as letters to the Herald Tribune 
indicated, his position is representative of the view 
that the partisan election or appointment of judges 
without some prior clearance by a bar association or 
other group is not the best way of obtaining excellent 
judges. President Truman, it will be recalled, in his 
controversy with Senator Paul Douglas over the ap- 
pointment of Illinois Federal judges said that no bar 
association would dictate his choice of judges. There 
is a foundation for this attitude in that bar associa- 
tions tend to recommend the most successful and pos- 
sibly the most conservative lawyers for judgeships, 
and these candidates may well be inclined to put new 
wine in old judicial bottles. On the other hand, clear- 
ance by a bar association is probably preferable to 
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the practice of allowing U. S. Senators to nominate 
Federal judges in their States. 

President Truman would score a political and moral 
victory by appointing a nonpartisan commission to 
investigate how the White House and the Capitol 
could make sure that the most qualified candidates 
receive appointments to the Federal bench. 

The President would score another victory by a 
strong recommendation of a substantial increase in 
the salary (now $15,000) paid to Federal district 
judges. One cannot reasonably expect that able law- 
yers who can earn double that amount will sacrifice 
themselves to serve as Federal judges. A district 
judge’s salary compares poorly with the $28,000 paid 
to justices of N. Y. City’s Court of General Sessions. 
A Federal judge, moreover, may not retire until 70 
except for physical disability, and if he dies before 
this time there is no provision for his widow. The 
traditionally high standards of Federal judges are 
not being encouraged by these conditions. 

Rosert F. Drivan 





Mr. Drinan, S.J., now at Weston College, Mass., is a 
member of the Washington (D. C.) bar. He wrote 
“Should judges be elected?” in America for August 
4, 1951. 
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Mr. Amrine, who tells how 
modern physicists can date 
an ancient manuscript of 
the Book of Isaiah by use 
of the Geiger counter, is 
managing editor of the Bul- 
letin of the Atomic Scien- 
tists... Fr. Demuth, whose 
advice to those who would 
comfort sick or bereaved friends is “Don't say it 
with flowers,” is an assistant at St. Boniface Church, 
Williamsport, Penn. 




















THE PROPHET ISAIAH, who lived and wrote in the 
eighth century before Christ, never saw a Geiger 
counter and knew nothing about cosmic rays. Yet in 
a strange fashion both of these have been linked in 
our own time with the name of the Old Testament 
prophet. 

In 1947 some ancient manuscripts were discovered 
in a cave near the northern end of the Dead Sea. One 
of these proved to be a complete text of the prophecies 
of Isaiah (See “Thousand-year bridge in scriptural 
texts,” by Rev. William Brennan, S.J., AM. 6/25/49). 
The Isaiah manuscript was recognized by biblical 
scholars as being many centuries older than any known 
Old Testament manuscripts. It was written at least a 
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hundred years before Christ. In recent days the atomic 
scientists have been able to give striking confirmation 
of the judgment of the biblical scholars. To explain 
how this was done we shall have to make a digression 
on cosmic rays and radioactive carbon. 

From the far reaches of the universe the cosmic 
rays come stabbing down upon the earth. Our atmos- 
phere shields us from their full power. But when they 
strike atoms at heights of 40,000 to 70,000 feet above 
the earth, they shatter them, producing effects beyond 
anything man has achieved, even in the chain reactions 
of uranium and plutonium. Among the secondary 
effects of this shattering is the production of radio- 
active atoms—including atoms of radioactive carbon. 
This has all the properties of ordinary carbon, but in 
addition is radioactive. 

The radioactive carbon gradually sifts down through 
the atmosphere, becoming fairly evenly distributed 
through the world. Along with the ordinary non- 
radioactive carbon it is picked up by living things— 
plants, animals and humans—and becomes part of their 
tissues. When a living thing dies, its intake of carbon 
ceases, of course. But wherever its tissues go and what- 
ever they become, the radioactive carbon atoms go 
also, and can be detected even centuries later by the 
Geiger counter. 

Now radioactive carbon has a “half-life” of 5,680 
years. That means that in 5,680 years the radioactivity 
of a carbon atom has decreased by half; and in the 
next 5,680 years the remaining radioactivity has de- 
creased by half again; and so on. This gives us a 
means of measuring when the living tissue died— 
when it ceased to take in any more radioactive carbon. 

Long, long ago, humanity’s first-known artists 
sketched on the wall of a cave in Lascaux, France, the 
animals they hunted and lived by. One of them drew 
a mammoth. He scratched the outline in the stone, 
then rubbed over it some charcoal made from burned 
bone to bring out the lines. At the University of 
Chicago the charcoal from Lascaux was found to be 
about 15,550 years old. 

In the great boulders of Stonehenge, in England, 
holes were bored, into which, during some ancient 
ritual, burning torches were thrust. The “Geiger-men” 
gave the age of charcoal from one of these holes as 
almost 4,000 years. Mud from a lake in County 
Monaghan, Ireland, contained remains of organic 
matter 11,310 years old. 

Now, back to Isaiah. Whoever placed the manu- 
scripts in the cave by the Dead Sea had first wrapped 
them carefully in linen and then placed them in jars. 
To ascertain the age of the linen, the scientists burned 
a small fragment of it to ashes. These were carefully 
shielded from moisture and contamination, as well as 
from what cosmic radiation penetrates our atmosphere. 
Thus shielded, the ashes were tested by the Geiger 
counter. The resulting estimate is not, of course, ex- 
pected to pinpoint the linen’s age within a year or two. 
But when the limits of the approximation were cal- 
culated, the middle point between them was found, 


curiously enough, to be 33 A.D., the traditional date 
of the crucifixion of Christ. 

The Isaiah manuscript itself is much older, of course. 
As Fr. Brennan pointed out in the Amenica article 
cited above, it had been very much in use. It had been 
torn in a number of places and carefully repaired. 
“There is clear evidence on the back of the scroll,” 
said Fr. Brennan, “... that hundreds of readers had 
handled it.” 

And here arises a strange and fascinating possibility. 
This very manuscript might well be the one men- 
tioned by St. Luke in the fourth chapter of his gospel 
(vv. 16, 17): “And Jesus came to Nazareth where He 
was brought up; and He went into the synagogue, 
according to His custom, on the sabbath day; and He 
rose up to read. And the book of Isaiah the prophet 
was delivered unto him.” MICHAEL AMRINE 





TO MY MIND flowers at funerals—and let me say at 
once that I like flowers—smack of the materialistic age 
in which we live, for they give us one more oppor- 
tunity to keep up with or surpass the Joneses. They 
represent a tremendous amount of money that in many 
cases could and should have been used to better ad- 
vantage. 

A recent incident illustrates my point. An elderly 
widow, all alone in this world and living on relief, 
spent about one-third of her monthly allotment for a 
beautiful funeral spray. It seems that the neighbors 
had either overlooked or ignored her when they took 
up a collection for flowers, but she would not be 
outdone. 

Of course, someone may object that I am attacking 
an old custom. Why, however, must we kowtow to 
worldly customs, especially to this very imperfect one, 
when we have our own perfect custom instituted by 
Christ Himself—the offering of the Mass for both the 
living and the dead? Many of our Catholic people do 
have Masses said for the dead, but many more Masses 
could be offered. I have heard the objection that par- 
ish Mass schedules are overcrowded. This may be 
true in some of our large cities; but if your pastor 
cannot accommodate you, he can suggest religious 
orders and missionaries who will be glad to take care 
of your requests. 

There is scarcely a better remedy for grief than the 
realization that we do not stand helpless in the face 
of death. We can continue to do good for our departed 
relatives and friends through the Mass. Why then 
should any Catholic neglect to use this means? 

And what about Mass for the living? I have never 
seen a “Get-Well Mass Card,” but, even if no such card 
exists, that fact should not stop anyone from having 
Mass said for the sick. During the course of any one 
year, however, I receive very few requests for Masses 
to be offered for “recovery of health.” Would it not 
be more appropriate to have a Mass or Masses said 
for a sick person than to offer him flowers? 

GeorcEe R. DEMUTH 
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‘Hatred of the 
human race’’ 





Donald B. King 





The motion picture, Quo Vadis, and the to-do about it 
in Catholic circles underline something of a blind spot 
in Catholic thought in the United States—a tendency 
to hide our heads in the sand when considering Cath- 
olic-non-Catholic tensions in this country. Although 
the film won the Christopher award, its makers really 
propose a view of Christian-non-Christian relationships 
which reflects modern opinions out of context when 
applied to ancient Rome and untrue even when applied 
to the United States today. 

The film portrays Nero as a cruel and vicious liber- 
tine, which he undoubtedly was, but further represents 
the fate of the Christians under Nero as due solely to 
the viciousness and cruelty of the Emperor. The per- 
secution is accounted for as a sort of personal act 
of the Emperor, part of his effort to shift the guilt of 
wholesale arson from himself to the Christians. The 
implication is that had Nero been a decent character, 
there would have been no punishment of the Chris- 
tians, and that the people of Rome approved such 
punishment only because the tyrant deceived them 
into believing the Christians had burned the city. 

All this is historically so much balderdash. Tacitus, 
the ancient historian from whom we get most of our 
information about the event, and who wrote in no 
spirit of friendship for Nero, tells us that the Christians 
were indeed first apprehended on the charge of arson 
but that this charge fell through in the course of the 
trial. The Christians were finally convicted, not on the 
original charge, but on account of their “hatred of 
the human race” (odium humani generis). Tacitus 
himself, it may be observed, while censuring the ex- 
tremes of cruelty to which Nero went, was in com- 
plete agreement with this estimate of the Christians 
as an abominable people. 

It is also noteworthy in this connection that for 
many years after the death of Nero, the Christians 
suffered bitter and universal persecution under the 
edicts of Emperors whose private lives bore no re- 
semblance to that of Nero. The exemplary Marcus 
Aurelius, although a stoic believing in the brotherhood 
of all men, was no exception. Christians did not suffer 
under Nero because he happened to be a debauched 
libertine. They suffered under Nero and many another 
Emperor because the people they lived among de- 
spised, hated and feared them. 

The circumstances responsible for this perversion of 
men’s minds and emotions—that a people living a life 
of love for God and love for their neighbors were 
detested and tortured by these same neighbors—are 
circumstances the Church again faces. In looking back 
upon the Church’s history it is better not to confuse 
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the issue by picturing persecution as the result of the 
vicious personal spite of a lurid voluptuary. It would 
be more fruitful to show why a Christian was, and 
may be, hated by a neighbor who is in most respects 
not a hating sort of person at all. For this is the danger 
in 1952 as it was in 60 A.D. 

Suppose you were neighbor to a Christian living on 
the Via Venusia in Rome of the first century. You 
couldn’t help noticing he was a queer fellow. He never 
joined in any of the numerous religious festivals of the 
gods. He never illuminated his doors on the festal days. 
He never appeared in courts (where an oath had to 
be taken in the name of a pagan god). He never went 
to the games at the ampitheatre or the circus. He never 
went to the temples of the gods. He never offered sac- 
rifice for a safe journey, or a good harvest, or the 
safety of his wife in childbirth, or for any one of the 
hundred and one reasons the normal pagan faithful 
thought proper. Although he was a worker in metals, 
he refused to make statuettes of the gods to be used 
as thank-offerings by the faithful. He refused to per- 
mit his daughter’s marriage to your son Marcus. 

This rejection of the proposed marriage brought 
matters to a head and you went to talk things over 
with him in a neighborly way. He said a good deal that 
you didn’t quite understand and even more that you 
thoroughly resented. What it all boiled down to, as 
far as you could see after thinking it over, was that 
you were either a fool or a villain, or perhaps a little 
of both. 

The more you thought about it the more you re- 
sented it. The gods you worshiped were figments of 
the imagination, or if they had any existence at all 
were agents of the powers of evil in the universe. The 
one true God whom you ought to worship was a cruci- 
fied Jewish carpenter. When you wanted to know how 
Christ could be considered divine—if he were a god 
why had he let himself be crucified?—you were told 
he had suffered on the cross to atone for your sins 
and those of other men. 

You bristled at this and denied that you had ever 
done anything particularly wrong. (You hadn't been 
perfect, naturally—what man is?—but crucifixion, that 
was a punishment for the most depraved and heinous 





Donald B. King is professor of classics and English 
at the College of Mount St. Joseph-on-the-Ohio. 
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crimes.) You were told not only that you had been 
born guilty of sin, but that you had been sinning pretty 
consistently ever since. Your divorce from your first 
wife, said your Christian neighbor, was a sin. The 
female slave you occasionally slept with—that was 
wrong. Most of all, your pious and devout worship 
of the gods of the state was sinful. How could that 
be? How could a patriotic act commanded by the 
lawful rulers of the state be an evil and vicious thing? 
That sounded like treason. You wondered if perhaps 
these Christians wouldn’t bear watching. 

This suspicion of the Christian as an enemy of 
society grew deeper that night when your brother-in- 
law, a breeder of animals for sacrificial victims, stopped 
in on his way back to his farm outside the city. He was 
worried about his business. In recent months the 
Christians in his neighborhood had so increased in 
numbers that the market for sacrificial 
victims offered to the gods had fallen off 
considerably. The dealer in religious 
goods, whose shop was in the nearby 
village, reported the same state of affairs 
in his business. If something were not 
done soon, the situation would be des- 
perate. The other dealers were sending 
him to ask the local officials to do some- 
thing about it. 

He would suggest that the gods of the state were 
being neglected and might be expected to send some 
calamity as a visible sign of their wrath. There prob- 
ably was nothing they could do about those who had 
already become Christians, but some pressure might 
be brought against a further spread of the disease. 
Something might be done to offset the proselytizing 
zeal of the sect. That was one of the striking things 
about the group. There seemed to be no stopping them 
once they got a foothold. They were almost arrogant 
in the certainty of their teaching and preaching, and 
that had an appeal for many. 

Arrogant—that was it. That was what irritated you 
more than anything else. Who were these Christians 
anyway that they set themselves up as judges of right 
and wrong—judges who insisted upon contradicting 
the scholars and philosophers of Athens, the seat of 
learning, or of Rome, the source of power and author- 
ity for the whole world? Every man is entitled to his 
own opinions about religion and morality; you didn’t 
expect everyone to agree about such matters. You 
didn’t think the Isis-worshipers in the next quarter 
were quite right about a number of things—but that 
was just a difference of opinion. You didn’t say they 
were wrong, morally wrong that is; you didn’t call 
them sinners just because they happen to disagree 
with you. 

But these Christians had called you a sinner. They 
had spoken with loathing of many of your daily prac- 
tices and said you ought to abandon them. All in all, 
they really hated men who weren't Christians. For all 
their talk about love, they despised your way of life 
and all you held important. There ought to be a law 





about such people; they were trouble-makers and 
haters of mankind. 

Thus would you have reasoned, as an average pagan 
in ancient Rome. 

The situation today is parallel in many respects. 
The practising Catholic stands apart from his neigh- 
bors by virtue of his practice. His attendance at church 
on Sunday and other days, his religious processions, 
his Holy Name parades are all outward, visible signs 
of his faith as striking as the early Christians’ with- 
drawal from pagan ceremonial practices. Many devout 
Protestant individuals resent the Catholic ban on tak- 
ing part in non-Catholic services and the charge of 
sin laid at the door of heresy, as the mutually tolerant 
pagan sects took offense at primitive Christian ex- 
clusiveness. The non-Catholic who practises birth- 
control more than resents being told it is an evil and 
sinful practice. 

The popularity of Blanshard’s writings 
is significant of how far such resentment 
and bitterness extends. It is no good to 
repeat the Church’s teaching that we hate 
the sin but love the sinner. At the lower 
level of understanding people simply re- 
fuse to accept the distinction. If you tell 
a divorcee that you hate divorce, for all 
practical purposes you have said that you 
hate her. At the higher level, although the distinction is 
recognized and accepted, the bitterness still exists, 
aggravated by Catholic “arrogance.” 

Nor does it help matters to obscure the issue, as 
the makers of Quo Vadis have done, by insisting that 
it is all the doing of men who are no gentlemen (a 
Nero in Rome, a Hitler or Stalin today ). In the second 
century after Christ, a sincere and honest gentleman, 
the Roman Emperor Marcus Aurelius, led the attack 
against the Church precisely because he was sincere 
and honest. He was acting upon his belief that in any 
conflict of loyalties the state must come first. 

If that is your belief (and it is the belief of many 
good people in the United States today, e.g., Ralph 
Barton Perry in his book Characteristically American) 
and if the secular state forces the Christian to divide 
his loyalties, then clearly the more honest and stanch 
the non-Christian’s belief, the greater will be his ob- 
jection to Christians and their prior loyalty to God. 
Likewise, the more sincere and honest the modern 
social reformer working for legislation in support of 
divorce, birth-control, sterilization, euthanasia, etc., 
the more vehement must be his attitude toward his 
Catholic opponents. It is not the character of the non- 
Christian which makes the difference between him and 
the Christian. It is Christ who makes the difference. 
The refusal to follow Him may be made in sincerity 
by an honest (albeit blind) person. The extent and 
earnestness of that refusal, not the goodness or the 
depravity of him who makes it, are the measure of 
his opposition to Christianity. 

Confronted by such a situation, the modern Catho- 
lic can learn much from the experience of his early 
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Roman forebears in Christ. A small society, comprised 
in the beginning chiefly of slaves and poor freemen, 
without the support of any political or social prestige, 
without the use of the slightest physical force, and in 
the face of bitter and violent opposition from all 
established groups in the state, grew in three centuries 
to be the most powerful religious and cultural force 
in the Roman Empire. Later it became the chief 
architect of our Western civilization. 

The early Christians accomplished this, an achieve- 
ment without parallel in the history of the human race, 
with the help of God’s grace, by heroic efforts to live 
lives in accordance with the moral code they preached, 
by showing in practice their love for all men, even 
their pagan persecutors, whenever the opportunity 
presented itself. 


The wholehearted Catholic acceptance of the views 
implied in Quo Vadis, however, suggests an element 
of wishful thinking, a willingness to blink at the real 
situation, which can only fortify current haziness and 
makes us defer effective ameliorative measures until 
the situation grows desperate. It is a refusal to accept 
the real lesson of Nero’s persecution, which is this. 
In a secular society, opposition to the Christian is not 
confined to, nor does it come chiefly from, the depraved 
and immoral. It comes from those who are not fol- 
lowers of Christ, who said: “He who is not for Me is 
against Me.” 

The greater the sincerity and conviction of men’s dis- 
agreement with Christian beliefs, the stronger must 
be their opposition to that faith which, they think, 
teaches “hatred of the human race.” 








Two dozen for children 

Maybe it is an over-optimistic thought, 
but it does seem that this spring, after 
a hesitating start, the authors and 
publishers have poured into our laps 
the most delightful and exciting assort- 
ment of books for boys and girls we 
have seen in several seasons. Among 
them are some memorable _biog- 
raphies, a number of stories for dif- 
ferent ages in which problems that 
bother the child or young person of 
today are attacked and solved satis- 
factorily, a couple of well-plotted ad- 
venture stories, one or two worth- 
while historical stories and several 
attractive picture books and stories 
for the new reader who is feeling 
his way into normal-sized and normal- 
length books. 


For THE VERY YOUNG 


Taken as a whole, this season’s 
books are eye-catching in make-up 
and general appearance. Why is it, 
however, that one or two publishers 
do not seem to realize that the initial 
impression made by a juvenile book 
is tremendously important? Dull for- 
mat and close print are formidable 
barriers to enjoyment, while bright 
bindery and well-spaced type on fairly 
rough, unglazed paper sway the reader 
immediately in favor of the book. 

If it is fun each season to look out 
for new authors, perhaps it is even 
more fun to welcome an old friend 
who reappears all too seldom. In 1942, 
Robert McCloskey won the Caldecott 
Award for the best picture book of the 
previous year with Make Way for 
Ducklings (Viking, 1941). His Blue- 
berries for Sal (Viking, 1948) possibly 
is an even more delightful book than 
the Caldecott winner. And now comes 
One Morning in Maine (Viking. 
$2.50). A somewhat older Sal is the 
heroine. She loses her wobbly baby 
tooth before she has a chance to make 
a wish on it. Just the same she is 


ingenious enough to attain her desire 
—a luscious ice cream cone for herself 
and one for her small sister Jane. 
Every one of McCloskey’s vigorous, 
unglamorized blue-and-white illustra- 
tions includes some strikingly charm- 
ing and natural details. The whole 
effect of the large pictures and the 
lively text is to present two very real 
little girls who can only be Mr. Mc- 
Closkey’s daughters. For ages 3 to 6. 





The Stable that Stayed, by Jose- 
phine B. Payne (Pellegrini & Cudahy. 
$2) has soft, subdued illustrations by 
Joan B. Payne. A number of wild 
creatures have made a comfortable 
home for themselves in an old stable 
which has been abandoned when the 
family homestead is transferred all 
the way to the city. They are upset 
to find that an artist and his family 
are moving in with them. Fortunately, 
before long they make the happy dis- 
covery that these humans are most 
unusual, for they love bats and mice 
and all their kind and take pleasure 
in each one of them. 

A step beyond the picture book is 
the picture story. That practical- 
minded writer Jerrold Beim comes 
forward with another one of those 
realistic everyday stories which have 
endeared him to small boys. Country 
Garage (Morrow. $2) is told in large 
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print with bright-hued illustrations by 
Louis Darling. Seth is a country boy 
whose uncle runs a roadside garage 
and service station. He is observant 
and helpful. It is a huge thrill when 
an emergency provides him with the 
chance to take over for a short time 
one afternoon. He proves his ability 
to fill tanks and check oil, and demon- 
strates that he can solve minor prob- 
lems in mechanics. Ages 7-9. 

In this age of gadgets mechanical 
ability is important. Yet it is cheering 
to remember that young children can 
become entranced by the wonderful 
non-mechanical world outside our 
doors. Jean Fiedler’s little Green 
Thumb Story (Holiday. $1.75) is an 
achievement, for she is able to put 
herself into the soul of a small boy 
and transmit that first rapture of mak- 
ing things grow. Peter hears that Mr. 
Johnson has a green thumb; that is 
why his garden flourishes. Just what 
is a green thumb? Peter looks care- 
fully at all the thumbs he sees. Not a 
green one in the lot. Even Mr. John- 
son’s thumb appears to be just ordi- 
nary. Then, after fascinating hours 
of work under Mr. Johnson’s tutelage 
and after patient months of waiting, 
Peter watches his own garden blossom 
forth. All of a sudden it seems that 
he too has a green thumb, and he 
knows now what people mean when 
they use the term. Gaily colored illus- 
trations by Barbara Latham add to 
the charm of this book. Ages 6-8. 

The Turnspit Dog, by Maria Leach 
(Aladdin. $1.75) is an easy-reading 
historical story, set in colonial New 
England. Tender-hearted little Abiah 
is troubled because the mongrel who 
works so hard turning the spit in the 
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kitchen has never had a chance to 
run in the fields. She wants Spit for 
her own, and will not be sidetracked 
by the present of a silky-haired span- 
iel from Boston. She worries and 
prays; and lo, Spit settles everything 
to the satisfaction of all by his quick 
action when Indians attempt to steal 
the family guns. The dainty black- 
and-green illustrations by Winifred 
Bromhall show a lovable little Puritan, 
and clarify Spit’s position in the co- 
lonial menage. Girls 6-8. 

Busby of Busby & Co., by Herbert 
Coggins (Whittlesey. $2), is a friendly 
beaver whom Jerry rescues from a 
trap and takes home to town. Busby’s 
embarrassing helpfulness is a trial for 
a while, until Jerry and his friend 
Tommy train their chisel-toothed pet 
to chew logs into the right lengths 
for fireplace use. Good fun for boys 
8-10. 

In Edward, Hoppy and Joe (Knopf. 
$2.50) Robert Lawson returns to his 
beloved Rabbit Hill territory. Edward 
is a carefree young rabbit, who is 
somewhat of a trial to his father. 
Father decides to educate his son and 
takes him firmly in hand, but some- 
how it is during his various under- 
takings and expeditions with his 
cronies Hoppy the toad and Joe the 
*possum that Edward actually acquires 
an education. The illustrations are 
exquisitely detailed and full of move- 
ment in the true Lawson tradition. 
Ages 8-10. 


For THE Not-so-YOUNG 


Rarely do we come upon a story 
for the middle age group that faces 
up to the all-too-numerous common 
miseries of normal childhood as does 
Timmy and the Tiger, by Marjorie 
Paradis (Harper. $2.50; illus. by Marc 
Simont). It has fun and it has action, 
and through it all moves that sensitive, 
introspective character, that bundle of 
fears and pride and self-deprecation 
that is Timothy. When the family 
moves to the country, Timothy finds 
he still has difficulties to face, though 
the school bully, the self-service ele- 
vator and other city terrors are gone. 
It really is an unkind fate that sets 
the family down in a house next to 
the home of an explorer who brings 
back a tiger from her travels, and it 
is too bad that a spoiled young radio 
actor with a sadistic streak discovers 
Timothy’s weak spots as soon as they 
meet. Timmy is blessed with wise 
parents, and there are more friends 
than enemies in this new environment, 
as he soon finds out. The local minis- 
ter is especially understanding and 
helpful. The boy tries to help himself, 
and, in spite of failures, makes prog- 
ress toward self-respect. The acts of 
physical and moral courage which 


bring the story to a close are a logical 
outcome of his increasing spiritual 
strength. Boys 10-12. 

Stepsister Sally, by Helen F. Darin- 
ger (Harcourt, Brace. $2.25), is a lit- 
tle girl who comes from her grand- 
mother’s home in the country to join 
her father and her new step-relations 
in the town. Sally is a friendly child, 
eager to fit into the family. She is 
hurt and puzzled when her admired 
sister Dorothy refuses to respond to 
her overtures. Still she holds on to 
her good humor, and at length Doro- 
thy, who is at heart an affectionate 
and fair-minded girl, succumbs to the 
love and devotion of Sally. There are 
perhaps too many introspective pas- 
sages in the book, yet the story has 
charm and has plenty of action. Girls 
9-12. 

Connie Rowley of The Rowleys of 
Robin Road, by Joan Beckman (Whit- 
tlesey. $2.50), is not at all pleased 
at the thought of roughing it with her 
resourceful older sisters and her small 
brother in the dilapidated homestead 
out in the country, miles from their 
former home in Seattle. The very first 
evening in Robin Road she finds a 
map. Immediately she is fired with 
zeal to find the old mine indicated 
on the paper and make a fortune for 
the family. With her friend Lynn she 
does find the mine, only to be halted 
by the necessity of earning money for 
an appraisal. The girls set to work, 
and while working they manage to 
have fun, too. Somehow Connie finds 
herself changing, so that when the 
time comes to make a momentous de- 
cision she does even more than the 
reader expects her to. A grand story 
for girls 10 to 12, showing family love 
and family solidarity, and humor and 
gaiety in the face of poverty and 
insecurity. 

The Lonesome Sorrel, by Keith 
Robertson (Winston. $2.50), is a 
refreshing variation on the theme 
“boy loves horse.” Cliff Barry yearns 
for a motorcycle, so he is understand- 
ably unenthusiastic when his uncle 
sends him Cinnamon, a horse who for 
a reason unknown to Cliff (though 
already revealed to the reader) loves 
his new master at sight. Poor Cliff, 
everything seems to work against him 
now. The money he wants to save for 
his cycle has to go to buy feed. The 
best and most enthusiastic young 
rider in town, Abbie Morrison, lives 
next door and inveigles him into going 
into the riding business with her—and 
there is Cinnamon’s inexplicable af- 
fection. Before he quite realizes it, 
Cliff is caught in a net and, believe 
it or not, a combination of circum- 
stances forces him to take Cinnamon 
seriously. 

Here is a book that will not win any 





NEW BOOKS 





oe e 
This Is The Faith 
By Francis J. Ripley 

“This is the time for positive expo- 

sition of the Faith and those who 

are engaged in the task cannot fail 
to be grateful to Fr. Ripley for his 
admirable book. It will prove in- 
valuable to priests, nuns and groups 
of people to whom a deep knowl- 
edge is necessary. The great experi- 
ence of the author in teaching re- 
ligion has borne fruit in the careful 
setting out of the chapters under 
clear headings. . . . It is obvious 
that the design of the book is ex- 
pository but much of apologetics is 
implicit in it."—Duckett’s Register 

$5.00 


Christ's Appeal 


For Love 

By Sister Josefa Menendez, R.S.C.J. 
An abridged edition containing the 
substance of the message of the 
Sacred Heart to the world as found 
in The Way of Divine Love. “A 
sketch of the life and writings of 
Sister Josefa Menendez, who in our 
own time is believed to have been 
favored with special revelations by 
our Lord Himself, it offers inspira- 
tion and encouragement to all cli- 
ents of the Sacred Heart.” — Mes- 
senger of the Sacred Heart $1.75 


Wherever good books are sold 
THE NEWMAN PRESS 


Westminster, Maryland 




















“Clarifies the Catholic 
position on church unity ... 
perceptive and inspiring.” 


—Very Rev. Msor. Harry C. Koenig, $.T.D., 
St. Mary of the Lake Seminary, Mundelein, III. 


By CHARLES BOYER, S.J., 
President of UNITAS. An up- 
to-date and comprehensive 
statement on Church Unity as 
it applies to the Eastern 
Churches, Anglicanism and 
Protestantism. It deals in ab- 
sorbing detail with the present 
situation, the Ecumenical Move- 
ment, attempts at reconcilia- 
tion, the difficulties surround- 
ing reunion, and the means by 
which it may be attained. It 
is constructive, even-tempered, 
and a valuablé source book on 


many confused issues. Foreword 
by John LaFarge, S.J. 


At your bookstore ®@ $2.00 


P. J. KENEDY & SONS 
12 Barclay St., New York 8 
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prizes from literary experts, but it is 
easy to foresee that any boy or girl of 
10 or over who reads it will want to 
pass it along to the rest of the gang. 

Thunder Country, by Armstrong 
Sperry (Macmillan. $2.75), is the 
story of a boy’s part in a scientific 
expedition to the interior of Vene- 
zuela. Danger surrounds Chad from 
the moment the amphibian plunges 
into the jungle river, destroying some 
of the equipment so necessary to 
his father’s ornithological research. He 
learns much about natural science, 
and in making friends with a native 
youth, goes on with a lesson he has 
begun to study in a previous book 
(The Rain Forest, Macmillan, 1947), 
that we are all brothers under the 
skin. There is a gratifying spiritual 
background. Unfortunately this is 
spoiled at a crucial point. When a 
wily medicine man asks about God, 
Professor Powell replies that the white 
man’s Great Father is called—Science. 


For THE OLDSTERS 

The mountains of our own West 
give the setting for two adventure 
stories for older boys. In Captive of 
the Mountains, by Arthur D. Stapp 
(Morrow. $2.50), three serious-mind- 
ed youths of the Northwest find that 
their efforts to formulate a new tech- 
nique in mountain rescue work is 


complicated when an aviator-friend 
misunderstands their signals, lands his 
amphibian on a tiny lake and is un- 
able to take off again. Only after they 
have dammed up the lake outlet by 
prodigious labor and considerable in- 
genuity do the boys realize that they 
may have set off a series of uncon- 
trollable and far-reaching impulses. 
No reader 12 to 14 will want to skip 
a word of this book. 

The jacket of Rim-rocked, by E. D. 
Mygatt (Longmans, Green. $2.50), 
prepares the reader for thrills. He will 
not be disappointed, for things begin 
to happen to the Hamilton boys and 
their friend Ned before ever they 
arrive at the M-bar-G Ranch in Wyo- 
ming. They have scarcely had time 
to find their way around old Rocks 
McGinty’s homeplace before their ig- 
norance of the West leads them into 
more trouble. That is how it goes. 
The dazed reader finds that summer 
is still young when he reluctantly 
leaves the boys and Rocks discussing 
the rescue of the mining engineer 
from the rim-rock and the discovery 
of strategic metals on the M-bar-G. 
With all the action, the author finds 
time to imply the significance of the 
changes modern civilization is bring- 
ing to the West, and manages to indi- 
cate considerable character develop- 
ment. Boys 12 to 15. 
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The King’s Beard, by Leonard Wib- 
berley (Pellegrini & Cudahy. $2.75), 
recounts the doings of 16-year-old 
John Forrester and his friend Roger 
Lindsay, who accompany Sir Francis 
Drake to Cadiz in 1587. They take 
part in the attack on the unfinished 
Armada and, on their own account, set 
about rescuing John’s father and other 
English prisoners of the Spanish. The 
only fault to be found with this truly 
satisfactory historical novel is the un- 
necessarily small print. The story 
moves fast, the historical background 
is well drawn, and the author is scru- 
pulously fair to Spanish as well as to 
English. Boys 12-15. 

Every season brings out a crop of 
stories about the social trials and 
amatory heartaches of teen-age girls. 
Always, however, there are a few that 
rise above the trite norm. Only Child, 
by Marguerite Dickson (Longmans, 
Green. $2.50), is the story of Gwen 
Flint, whose unconsciously self-cen- 
tered existence was jarred when two 
girl cousins came to make their home 
with the family. To make matters 
worse, Flip, the older cousin, was 
everything Gwen would like to be. 
She was competent at anything she 
turned her hand to, she attracted the 
most eligible boy in the school and 
she had the unfortunate faculty of 
putting Gwen in the wrong. Through- 
out the story Gwen is conscious of 
her own faults, and she does try to 
overcome them, yet at the same time 
it becomes more and more difficult 
for her to overcome her resentment 
toward Flip. In the end, a winter 
spent in the old home in Maine helps 
bring everything out in the open and 
causes all ill-feeling and misunder- 
standing to be cleared up. This is for 
girls 12-15. 

Summer in Their Eyes, by Ethel 
Todd Anderson (Winston. $2.50), 
tells of the efforts of Barbara Dufrayne 
to earn her part of the funds needed 
to transport herself and her brother 
Scott to their uncle’s ranch in Colo- 
rado for a vacation. The senior Du- 
fraynes have decided that the money 
cannot be spared from the family 
budget. They suggest that the young 
people use their ingenuity and find 
ways during the winter to raise the 
required sum. Though Scott has little 
trouble, Barbara at first is quite de- 
spondent. 

However, she gains confidence, and 
though she has initial setbacks, she 
soon settles down to the pull. It means 
curtailment of her social activities, it 
involves financial retrenchment, yet 
she does not waver. As foils for 
Barbara we have the girl who has 
been her close friend and who is now 
growing selfish and inconsiderate, and 
the boy who sympathizes with Bar- 
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Important Titles 


SUFFERING WITH 
CHRIST 


An Anthology of the Writings of Dom 
Columba Marmion, O.S.B. Compiled 
from Dom Marmion’s major works 
as well as from his letters of spiritual 
direction, these extracts contemplate 
Christ in His Person and in His work 
of redemption. They probe multiform 
human suffering and explain its 
productiveness through union with 
Christ. $3.75 


THE ETERNAL 
PURPOSE 


By M. Philipor., O.P. Since men 
no longer live in God, Father Phili- 
pon attempts to re-educate and re- 
orient them by placing them in their 
true setting: the supernatural, the 
eternal. This he does by considering 
life as faith and love, action and suf- 
fering; relating these aspects to the 
eternal, he masterfully defines the 
meaning of life—to live is to live on. 


2.25* 
WHAT IS 
THE MASS? 


By A. Chery, O.P. Study outlines 
serving as an introduction or a text- 
book, especially for Catholic Action- 
ists, seminarians, and more generally 
for all those who, individually, or in 
groups, wish to make a study of the 
Mass. It is divided into four sections: 
Doctrinal, Historical, Liturgical and 
Practical. $1.75* 


GUIDE TO 
THE BIBLE 


Volume I: An Introduction to the 
Study of Holy Scripture—Published 
under the direction of A. Robert and 
A. Tricot. The English translation 
was prepared under the direction of 
Dr. Edward P. Arbez, S.S., and Dr. 
Martin R. P. McGuire, both of Cath- 
olic University. Collaborators include 
all the leading men in exegetical 
scholarship. It is an authoritative aid 
to Biblical study, describing the 
chief problems, outlining the present 
state of exegesis, and indicating the 
direction research is now taking. 


$5.50 


JESUITS GO EAST 


By Felix A. Plattner. A very re- 
markable account of the adventures 
undergone by members of the Society 
of Jesus who went as missionaries to 
China in the sixteenth, seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, and their 
astonishing heroism and suffering. 


$3.50 


CHRIST'S APPEAL 
FOR LOVE 


By Sister Josefa Menendez. An 
abridged edition, containing the sub- 
stance of the message in The Way of 
Divine Love. $1.75* 


Wherever good books are sold 


THE NEWMAN PRESS 


Westminster, Maryland 
*NOTE NEW PRICES 
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bara’s aim and who unobtrusively 
does all he can to further her plans. 
In the background are the parents, 
loving and helpful, yet firm in insist- 
ing on the young people’s working out 
the actual problem by themselves. 
Girls 13-16. 

Nursing stories never lose their 
appeal for girls. A Cap for Corrine, 
by Zillah K. MacDonald (Messner. 
$2.50), is the story of a young woman 
for whom graduation from training 
school opens the way to various nurs- 
ing experiences. It is also the signal 
for heartache concerning Heathby, 
who loves her, and Doctor Burnette, 
whom Corrine loves. The characters 
are lay figures, the situations are made 
to order, and yet, somehow, or other, 
this is one book for teen-agers in 
which the idealistic approach and the 
practical treatment of the topic are 
sufficiently impressive to offset trite- 
ness of plot. 


Goop NonFICTION 


There are a number of good non- 
fiction titles from which to make a 
selection this season. Among the most 
interesting of the science books is 
It’s Fun to Know Why, by Julius 
Schwartz (Whittlesey. $2.50). With 
materials readily available at home 
the author shows boys and girls 8 
to 10 how to make samples of such 
things as paper and flour, how to turn 
iron back into iron ore, etc. Edwin 
Herron’s illustrations are numerous 
and helpful. 

Aircraft U. S. A., by Harriet E. 
Huntington (Doubleday. $2.50), de- 
scribes in photographs, silhouette il- 
lustrations and text many different 
kinds of fighters, bombers, trainers, 
transports, etc., now in use by our 
armed forces. Boys of all ages will go 
for this, with never a sigh for the im- 
plications behind all this marvelous 
progress in jet propulsion, armaments, 
fighting range and so forth. 

The biography crop is so good this 
year that it is difficult to make a 
choice. Here are several for the dif- 
ferent ages. 

Champlain of the St. Lawrence, by 
Ronald Syme (Morrow. $2.50), will 
please boys 10 to 13. Its clear, large 
type and frequent illustrations pre- 
dispose the reader for the smooth 
writing, which paints the explorer 
and founder of New France as a hard- 
working, kindly, practical man. 

Saint Francis of Assisi comes alive 
at last for younger boys and girls 
(ages 8-11) in Song of St. Francis, 
by Clyde R. Bulla (Crowell. $2.50). 
The emphasis is on his boyhood. The 
text of the brief, anecdotal chapters 
is invitingly interspersed with direct 
discourse, as well as with many 











Three Fundamental 
Prayerbooks 


THE PSALMS 
A Prayerbook 


Approved English translation with Latin text 
authorized by His Holiness, Pope Pius XII 
With Commentaries and Reflections after each 
Psalm. Arranged for spiritual reading, medita- 
tion and prayer for every need. Contains also 
a Glossary and Topical Index. Printed in red 
and black. 
450 pages, =, x 4%" 

Imitation leather, red ed 


THE RACCOLTA 


According to 1950 “Preces et Pia Opera” 
The Church’s Official Collection of Indulgenced 
Prayers. If you want to know whether a prayer 
is indulgenced, consult this authoritative book. 
It contains Ejaculations, Aspirations, Prayers, 
Devotions, Novenas to the Father, Son and Holy 
Ghost, and to the Blessed Virgin Mary, St. 
Joseph, the Angels and Saints. Printed in red 
and_ black. 

700 pages, size 7” x 4%” 
Red imitation leather, grey edges........ $4.75 


THE NEW ROMAN MISSAL 


In Latin and English for Every Day 
By Rev. F. X. Lasance. The Ideal Prayer Book 
—Latin and English—When you use “The New 
Roman Missal,” you are saying the same Mass 
Prayers as said by the Priest at the altar. Ideal 
for Sunday and every day, likewise contains 

rayers of your regular eninge With 
fasses for the U. S., for Religious Orders and 
for special devotion. Marriage and Funeral 
Rites, Forty Hours’. Ordinary of the Mass 
printed in red and black. 

1850 pages, size, 61%4" x 4%” 





COE DO OUI 6 once ie ccs 6bcctaneceane $6.00 
Imitation leather, red edges ............. 9.00 
ESSENSE, FOR CEG. cccccccccscsccscccave 12.00 
IN HEAVEN 


WE KNOW OUR OWN 


or, Solace for the Suffering 

By Father Blot, S.J. Cansek ation for the be- 
reaved based on the Holy Scripture and the 
Fathers of the Church. 186 pages. $2.00. 


LITTLE PICTORIAL LIVES 
OF THE SAINTS 


A short life for every day of the year, illus- 
trated. 637 pages. $2.75. 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, Inc. 


Printers to the Holy Apostolic See and the 
Sacred Congregation of Rites 


6-8 Barclay Street, New York 8, N. Y. 
BOSTON 10 @e CHICAGO 6 @ CINCINNATI 1 
SAN FRANCISCO 3 


OSBORNE 
CHALICES 
AND CIBORIA 
Send for book No. AIC 


117 GOWER ST. 
LONDON W.C.1., ENGLAND 




















Know 

The relationship between the in- 
crease of Juvenile Delinquency, Van- 
dalism and Crime in the United 
States and the atheistic tenets of the 
“New” Education as conceived by 
John Dewey and supported by the 
National Education Association. 


Read 
“Progressive” Poison 
in Public Education 


by 
Milo F. McDonald, Ph.D., Litt.D. 
50¢ a copy 
American Education Association 
645 5th Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 
Dept. B 
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Re-issued by 


insistent demand 


The 


Thirteenth 
Greatest of 


Centuries 
By JAMES J. WALSH 


Long out of print, this clas- 
sic book on a fascinating 
era is now available. Pro- 
fusely illustrated. ¢ $6.00 


FORDHAM UNIVERSITY 


PRESS 


THE DECLAN X. 
McMULLEN CO., INC. 
Distributors 
22 Park Place e@ 


New York 7 
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VISIT THE SHRINES 
OF EUROPE with 


IMPERIAL 
MOTORWAYS 
OF ENGLAND 


Fatima ¢ Lourdes e Lisieux 


Staying also in the capitals of 
PARIS, MADRID, LISBON, ETC. 


WRITE 


IMPERIAL MOTORWAYS 


Park Street, Birmingham, Eng- 
land for prospectus. 


"Travel with a Catholic Firm" 





quaintly formalized illustrations by 
Valenti Angelo, which are charmingly 
in keeping with the spirit of the 
medieval setting. 

J. Christophe Herold’s Joan, Maid 
of France (Aladdin. $3), deserves 
some sort of prize. Here is an utterly 
delightful period piece which never- 
theless brings Joan close to the normal 
girl of today who has her own fears 
and desires, and who, like Joan, loves 
her country and wishes it well. The 
spirit of France breathes through this 
book. No one who reads of Joan’s 
travels through the cities and plains 
of her native land will ever feel that 
France is an alien country. Apart from 
an occasional jarring colloquialism, 
the style is smooth and appealing. The 
research is evident but not obtrusive. 
The characterization is remarkable. 
Frederick T. Chapman’s illustrations 
deserve a special word for their liveli- 
ness and fidelity to period. Girls 11-16. 

Altogether different in character 
from Saint Joan is the heroine of the 
last biography on our list. Presenting 
Miss Jane Austen (Dodd, Mead. $3), 
is the affectionate offering of one of 
the Americans best qualified to write 
for young people about the great fig- 
ures of literature—Mrs. May Lamber- 
ton Becker. Many modern girls enjoy 
Jane Austen’s books. Here is some- 
thing which captures the atmosphere 
of the Austen milieu. The writing is 
vivacious, interrupted by frequent 
excerpts from the novels and by quo- 
tations from family letters of the Aus- 
tens. Truly a delightful book for girls 
in their teens. The illustrations by Ed- 
ward Price are faithful to the fashions 
and manners of the period. 

Our spring list comes to an end 
with something that is a rarity in any 
season, a travel book about Ireland 
for boys and girls. Irish Roundabout, 
by Isla Mitchell (Dodd, Mead. $2.75), 
tells of the doings of two young Amer- 
icans on vacation in the land of their 
ancestors. Perhaps the text is too 
lengthy, certainly the print is too 
close, yet there is much to enjoy in the 
book—descriptions, historical facts, 
amusing encounters, folklore. Adults 
will appreciate the author’s fair-mind- 
edness in treatment of controversial 
topics. Some of us will wish that she 
had used the straight factual approach 
without using the two children as 
props. ETHNA SHEEHAN 











Miss SHEEHAN, who is in charge 
of work with children at the 
Queens Borough Public Li- 
brary, Jamaica, Long Island, 
contributes this winnowing of 
the spring crop of juvenile 
literature. 
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THE WORD 











“Amen, amen, I say to you, tf you 
ask the Father anything in My name 
He will give it to you” (John 16:24, 
gospel for 5th Sunday after Easter), 


The scene was the foothills of the 
Tatry mountains of Slovakia. My com- 
panions were three young Jesuit sem- 
inarians. As we walked along the 
country lane, a group of peasants 
toiling nearby looked up from their 
work. I greeted them with “Dobry 
rano” (good morning). They returned 
the salutation with a look of surprise, 
I thought. 

“Father, our Catholic farmers never 
use ‘good morning’ as a greeting,” one 
of my companions explained. “They 
always say ‘Pochvaleny Jezis Khrist- 
us’ (praised be Jesus Christ).” I 
thanked the young seminarian and 
told him I should have known better, 
for in the neighboring lands of Aus- 
tria and Poland they have the same 
beautiful Catholic custom. 

The farmer is dependent for his 
livelihood on a good morning and a 
good afternoon and evening. The 
Catholic tiller of the soil knows that 
it is the good God who gives these 
gifts in the name of Jesus Christ. To 
Him be the praise! 

Adam returned to the earth whence 
he was taken, leaving it under a male- 
diction. Christ, the second Adam, re- 
turned to heaven, leaving the earth 
with a blessing. He urged us to ask 
for all that we need on earth—to ask 
for it in His name. This the Church 
does in a special manner during the 
three days that precede our Lord’s 
Ascension into heaven. These days 
are called days of asking—rogation 
days. 

In Catholic lands a colorful proces- 
sion of priest and people is seen 
marching through the fields as they 
chant the litanies before the Mass of 
the day. The Church, remembering 
the promise of Jesus, asks Him to bless 
the earth. She asks for a twofold bless- 
ing: that He free us from the evils 
of soul and body, and grant us all that 
we need for the ripening of the fruits 
of the earth. Above all, she asks Him 
to bestow on us the fruits of the 
Spirit. 

Listen to the chanting of priest and 
farm folk as they wend their way 
through the fields that surround their 
little country church. “From all evil 
deliver us O Lord.” From all sin, from 
a sudden and unprovided death, from 
anger, hatred, bad will and from the 
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America = 








That fine young fellow who 
was in the Senior-Junior de- 
bate over Russian Imperial- 
ism... the kid next door who 
is going to vote in the next 
election and knows more 
about it than you do... your 
clever niece who writes aston- 
ishing papers about jet pro- 
pulsion or Bishop Fulton J. 
Sheen... They’re graduating 
from college this year. And 
perhaps you're saying to your- 
self right now: “I must send 
a gift.” 


But look — it’s happening 
very soon! 


So here’s a quick and easy way 
to get a gift to them before 
the caps and gowns and sheep- 
skins appear. Send a year’s 
subscription to America —a 
perfect gift to graduates. No 
other gift could be more ap- 
propriate or appreciated. For 
America will continue the ed- 
ucation of your young friends 
throughout the coming year. 
Besides, every time they open 
a fresh copy of America, they 
will remember you with re- 
newed gratitude. And that 
will be 52 times. 


SEND US THE NAMES OF THE 
GRADUATES YOU WANT TO 
REMEMBER TODAY! 


AMERICA’S rates are: 
1 year, $7 


2 years, $12 
3 years, $17 


AMERICA 


70 E. 45th St., New York 17, N. Y. 








spirit of impurity they beg for deliver- 
ance. These are the greater evils. But 
they also beseech Jesus to save them 
from the lesser ones: lightning, hurri- 
canes, droughts and epidemics. 

With the evils driven away, the 
Church now thinks of the seed in the 
ground. Through the mysteries of the 
life and death and resurrection and 
ascension of Christ and the coming 
of the Holy Spirit, evil has been over- 
come and the good seed sown and 
made fruitful. But before the people 
cry out with their priest: “that Thou 
wouldst deign to give and conserve 
the fruits of the earth,” they first ask 
for the fruits of eternal life. 

What are these fruits? Forgiveness 
of sins, true penance, the spread of 
the kingdom of Christ on earth with 
the blessings of peace and the unity 
of all believers, spiritual maturity and 
eternal salvation for us, our benefac- 
tors and families and all the faithful. 

The Old Testament feasts fore- 
shadowed these fruits. The Passover 
feast of springtime celebrated Israel’s 
delivery into a land of freedom and 
abundance. But that meant the resur- 
rection of Christ and a land of spiritual 
abundance. The feast of Pentecost, or 
first fruits, signified the coming of the 
Holy Ghost with the first fruits of 
Christ’s Church. The harvest festival 
of Tabernacles pointed to the full sac- 
ramental life of the Land of Promise. 
These are the gifts that God promised 
in Jesus’ name. 

Joun J. Scanton, S.J. 





THEATHE 











THE MALE ANIMAL, the James 
Thurber-Elliott Nugent comedy, first 
presented on Broadway in 1940, has 
survived the intervening years with all 
its pristine effervescence. People are 
laughing their heads off at City Center, 
where New York City Center Theatre 
Company is offering the medley of 
highbrow lunacy as the lead-off pro- 
duction of its spring series of revivals. 
Before or shortly after The Male 
Animal ends its tour, Mr. Zurmuhlen, 
who heads up the Department of Pub- 
lic Works, ought to send his Jeg men 
around to inspect the rafters and 
underpinning of the theatre, just to 
make sure those thunderous guffaws 
have not jarred something loose. 

The merriment is caused by a hassle 
over academic freedom between an 
instructor in a mythical Midwestern 
University and one of the trustees. 
Other complications rise when a re- 
actionary old flame of the instructor’s 











The Reverend John Thayer 
of Boston, travelling in Europe in 
1783, found Rome in a happy turmoil 
because a saint had died. To his fur- 
ther confusion the saint turned out to 
be a filthy, lousy beggar. John Thayer 
was first scandalized, then amazed, 
then converted. Which just shows how 
careful travellers ought to be. The 
beggar-saint was of course ST. 
BENEDICT JOSEPH LABRE 
whose life by Agnes de la Gorce 
($3.00) we have just published. If 
John Thayer could suddenly see that 
there is something to be said for a 
well-fed, perfectly clean soul in a 
dirty, starving body, perhaps we 
might see it too, accustomed as we 
are to preferring it the other way on. 
St. Benedict, by the way, was naturally 
a gentle, kindly man, who lived as he 
did simply as a penance, making him 
a useful reminder to us that hot water 
is not really essential for sanctity, and 
a perfect patron for today’s “dis- 
placed persons.” 

St. Jerome on the other hand is the 
patron for irritable people: he must 
be easily the crossest saint in the 
calendar, but a great man and a great 
scholar. You can read about him as 
historian, hermit, exegete and in a 
dozen other aspects in A MONU- 
MENT TO ST. JEROME, edited 
by Father F. X. Murphy ($4.50). 
When all those fortunate people who 
are going to the Eucharistic Congress 
at Barcelona come back, the rest of us 
had better be able to hold our own 
with them on the subject of Spain. 
Luckily, Carlton Hayes’ book THE 
UNITED STATES AND 
SPAIN ($2.75) makes this quite 
simple. In fact if you have read it and 
the travellers haven’t, you will at least 
know more than they do of what led 
to the present situation there, and 
will be in a position to guess quite as 
well as they can about what is likely 
to happen next. 

Euy beoks from your bookstore 


The current TRUMPET has more about 
these books and extracts from or reviews 
of around twenty others. If you are one of 
those rare AMERICA readers who do not 
see the TRUMPET, ask Agatha MacGill 
to send it to you: it comes free and post- 
paid four or five times a year. 


SHEED & WARD 
New York 3 
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INDIANA 


Graduate School of 
SACRED THEOLOGY 


for Sisters and Lay-women 
Distinguished Faculty of 
Religious and Lay Professors 
SAINT MARY'S COLLEGE, 
Box A, Notre Dame, Indiana 











MASSACHUSETTS ——— 


T. JOHN’ 


Preparatory School 
Danvers, Mass. 
Conducted by: THE XAVERIAN BROTHERS 
Accredited Boarding Sehool for High School Boys 


Address 
Headmaster, Bex W, for catalog 








CRANWELL 


A Jesuit Sckool for Boys 
Grades 8-12 

Outstanding academic training under 
Jesuit Fathers. Excellent college record. 
Ideally located on 400-acre estate in 
heart of Berkshires. All modern equip- 
ment. New gymnasium. Private golf 
course. Complete sports program. Skiing. 
Elev. 1,250 ft. Also summer camp. 


for catalog write 
Rev. D. AUGUSTINE KEANE, S.J. 
Cranwell School, 426 Lee Road, Lenex, Mass. 


MICHIGAN 


SIENA HEIGHTS 


COLLEGE 
ADRIAN, MICHIGAN 


A CATHOLC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


Fully Accredited. Conducted by 
Sisters of St. Dominic. Bachelor De- 
grees in Arts, Science, Philosophy, 
Music, Home Economics, Commer- 
cial Education, Teacher Training, 
Dramatics, Pre-Legal, and Pre- 
Medical Courses, Two Year Ter- 
minal Courses in Secretarial Work. 
Exceptional Opportunities in Art. 





Beautiful Buildings 
Interesting Campus Life 


For further information address the Dean 


MINNESOTA 


COLLEGE OF 
ST. TERESA 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 


For the Higher Edueation of Catholic Women 


Holds membership in the North Central Association 
of Colleges. Accredited by the Association of Ameri- 
can Universities. Registered for teachers License 
by New York Board of Regents. Degrees of Bachelor 
of Arts, Bachelor of Science, Bachelor of Science 
in Nursing. A conservatory of Music is main- 
tained in connection with the college. Picturesquely 
located on the upper es, = a acre 

campus. Served by the ‘‘Zephyr.’ watha,”’ the 
“400. ** ONLY FIVE HOURS FROM ‘CHIGAGO. 








SCHOOLS 


AND 


COLLEGES 


NEW SY ——— 


Caldwell College 


FOR WOMEN 
Caldwell, New Jersey 








a 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominis 
A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Teacher and Secretarial Training 





————elew YORK 


Academy of 
Mount Saint Vincent 
TUXEDO PARK, N. Y. 


Country School for Girls 


Founded in 1847. Chartered by the Regents. Ac- 
credited by the Middle States Association. Beauti- 
fully located among the Ramapo Hills. College 
Preparatory and General Courses. Art, Music, 
Dramatics, Home Economics, Athletics, including 
all sports. Send for illustrated catalog A. Phone 
Tuxedo 4-0280. 





COLLEGE OF MOUNT 
SAINT VINCENT 


Mount Saint Vincent-on-Hudson 
New York 71, N. Y. 
Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 
OFFERS A.B. and B.S. DEGREES 


Liberal Arts, Commerce Education, Nurs- 

ing, Teacher Training. Approved by the 

Association of American Universities. 

Campus bordering Hudson River. 

One-half hour from Grand Central Station, 
New York City 


WRITE FOR BULLETIN A 





GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 
WHITE PLAINS 


Westchester County, New York 
Conducted by the Sisters of 


the Divine Compassion 

FULLY ACCREDITED 
Standard Course in Arts and Sciences, pre- 
medical, journalism, teacher training, sec- 
retarial studies, library science, fine arts. 


Unusually beautiful location. Extensive 
campus. 


FORTY MINUTES FROM NEW YORK 





MARYMOUNT COLLEGE 


TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 
Conducted by the Religious of the Sacred 
Heart of Mary, Accredited Liberal Arts. 
Confers A.B., B.S. Degrees, Pre-medical, 
Secretarial, Home Economics, Art, Music, 
Pedagogy, Journalism, Dramatics. Directed 
field trips in all departments. Athletics. 


CITY BRANCH: 221 East 71st Street, New 
York, N. Y.; Quebee City, Canada; Paris 
and Rome. Address Secretary. 


Marymount Preparatory Schools: Wilson 
Park, Tarrytown, N. Y.; Fifth Ave. and 
84th St., New York, N. ¥. Address Reverend 
Mother. 








———NEW YORK 











MOUNT SAINT MARY 


on-the- Hudson 


All grades through high school. State-accredited 
preparation for college arts or business, stressing 
character, development and health. Small classes, 
Home-like personal supervision. Fireproof build- 
ings; beautiful 42-acre campus. Illustrated catalog. 


SISTERS OF ST. DOMINIC 
Newburgh, N. Y. 





OHIO 
GILMOUR ACADEMY 


Gates Mills (Cleveland) Ohio 
Resident Preparatory School for Boys 





Conducted by the Brothers of Holy Cross, Notre 
Dame, Indiana. Fully accredited four years college 
preparatory course. Situated in suburban Cleve- 
land, enjoying all the facilities afforded by the 


city’s libraries, galleries, museums, etc. Distinctive 

rural-home atmosphere, 138-acre campus, educa- 

tional, cultural, and physical training programs. 

Major and minor sports program for every student. 
Headmaster 


Brother Theophane Schmitt, C.S.C. 





——— PENNSYLVANIA———— 
Immaculata 


College 


IMMACULATA, PENNA. 
Sisters, Servants of the Immaculate 
Heart of Mary 
B.A., B.S., B.M., Degrees 


Liberal Arts, Science, Music, Business, 
Home Economics, Teacher Training 
Interesting campus life. All sports. 
Catalog and viewbook on request 
Address Registrar 





40 Minutes from Philadelphia 





SCRANTON, PA. 

Catholic College for Women. 
Conducted by the Sisters, Servants of the 
Immaculate Heart of Mary. 

A.B., B.S., B.M., M.A. degrees. Courses in 
art, dietetics, drama, guidance, liberal arts, 
Ereriaeee (A.L.A.Acc.), liturgical music, 
music (N.A.S.M. ‘Acc. 3 psychology, radio, 
science, sec’] studies, social service, special 
education, teaching—elementary and _ second- 
ary, vocational home ec. Sports. Campus, 

dorms. Fully accredited. 


Information: Address Registrar, Box A. 


—DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA— 
TRINITY COLLEGE 


INCORPORATED IN 1897 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


A Catholic Institution for the Higher 
Education of Women 


Conducted by The Sisters of Notre Dame de Namur. 
For particulars address the Secretary of the College. 
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wife arrives on the eve of the tradi- 
tional big football game, right after an 
impetuous youth has written a silly 
attack on the trustees in the student 
newspaper. While all this could have 
been material for a heavy-handed 
social satire, the authors have cannily 
written The Male Animal mainly for 
laughs, playing the social protest 
pianissimo. 

If the authors were boastful men, 
either of them could lay claim to pro- 
ficiency in at least two arts. Mr. 
Nugent is an actor as well as a play- 
wright, while Mr. Thurber has won 
laurels with his zany caricatures. The 
characters in The Male Animal could 
have stepped right off the latter’s draw- 
ing board. In protest drama the con- 
servative alumni are always football- 
crazy, while the reactionary trustee is 
inevitably a gent who was graduated 
with two holes in his head instead of 
the one he had in his freshman year. 
The insurgent camp usually includes 
an aging senior professor who in thirty 
years has not had the courage to ex- 
press his opinions, and a loyal college 
wife who is wavering until the moment 
of crisis, when she bravely takes her 
stand beside her husband as he tosses 
caution to the wind and defies the 
tyrannical trustees. 

“Those characters, as etched by 
Thurber and Elliott, are line drawings 
rather than portraits. There is an aura 
of pungent reality about them; yet 
they are slightly incredible. When the 
authors set them in action at cross- 
purposes with each other the result 
is cerebral bedlam. 

Mr. Nugent, co-starred with Martha 
Scott and Robert Preston, submits a 
delicious dead-pan performance as the 
mild-mannered rebel. Miss Scott plays 
adequately the role of a campus wife. 
Mr. Preston’s illustration of the Statue 
of Liberty play is as hilarious as a 
three-ring circus with clowns crowding 
all the rings. Eulabelle Moore is 
casually comical as a refractory col- 
ored maid. 

Michael Gordon’s direction keeps 
traffic moving smoothly in an attrac- 
tive set by Melvin Bourne. Coming 
productions in the spring series at City 
Center are Tovarich and First Lady. 


THEOPHILUS LEWIS 





FILMS 











CARBINE WILLIAMS is the real life 
story of David Marshall Williams who, 
working under the most adverse of 
conditions, invented the M1 automatic 
rifle—-some ten million of them were 


issued to Allied troops during World 
War II—while serving a long prison 
term. It is impossible to say how closely 
the screen play sticks to facts, but 
the picture has a ring of dramatic 
truth about it. In over-all effect it is 
a compassionate yet not sentimental- 
ized account of an intransigent indi- 
vidual who made a success of his life 
despite what seemed a hopelessly bad 
start. 

Williams (James Stewart), the non- 
conforming member of a prosperous 
North Carolina farm family, took to 
“moonshining” as a gesture of inde- 
pendence, to support his bride (Jean 
Hagen). He was accused of killing a 
Revenue agent in a running gun bat- 
tle, though there was no evidence that 
he had fired the shot. 

Through a combination of bad luck 
and his own stubborn pride, he drew 
a thirty-year sentence. The same pride 
kept his spirit from being broken by 
the prison’s chain-gang system. It 
would have been permanently warped, 
however, had not his untiring experi- 
ments with the gun model, under the 
approbation of a humane warden 
(Wendell Corey), provided an outlet 
for his creative energies. Ultimately 
it was the gun which paved the way 
to his becoming a responsible membei 
of the community. For adults the pic- 
ture is over-long and sometimes pedes- 


trian in style, but it is honest, well- 
performed and gives considerable in- 
sight into a strange and moving suc- 
cess story. (MGM) 


THE PRIDE OF ST. LOUIS is a 
light-hearted and surprisingly felici- 
tous biography of Dizzy Dean which 
only lack of space prevents me from 
expatiating on at greater length. As 
far as facts go, it is a quite faithful 
account of the fabulous _pitcher’s 
career. What is more important, Her- 
man J. Mankiewicz’ script gets 
beneath the obvious surface eccen- 
tricities and captures the essential 
humanity of its central character. In 
this it receives an invaluable assist 
from Dan Dailey’s likeable perform- 
ance. For baseball fans young and old 
the picture has humor and warmth 
and a commendable feeling for the 
color and excitement of the ball park. 
(20th Century-Fox) 


THE WILD NORTH is another story 
set in motion by a rugged individual- 
ist’s cavalier attitude toward the law; 
and oddly enough the law is again 
represented by Wendell Corey. In 
this case the hero (Stewart Granger) 
is a French-Canadian trapper who 
kills a man in self-defense under cir- 
cumstances which he does not trust 
a jury of townspeople to understand. 





CAMPS 














CRANWELL=— 


A Catholic Camp for Boys 7-14 
Under leadership of Jesuit Fathers 
Offers a well-rounded program of recrea- 
tion and cultural activities. Ideally located 
in heart of Berkshires on scenic 400- 
acre estate, Featuring riding, swimming, 
golf. Private 9-hole course. Also base- 
ball, tennis, crafts, fishing, trips. Altitude 
1250 ft., 140 miles from N. Y. an 
Boston. Modern equipment. Nurse. Also 

winter school, grades 8 through 12. 
For catalog write 
Rev. D. Augustine Keane, 8.J. 
Cranwell School, Box 426 Lenox, Mass. 

















TEGAWITHA — 


Catholic Camp for Girls 


On sunny top of the Poconos, 800 
acres on private lake. All land sports, 
swimming, riding, dancing, dramat- 
ics, crafts, Junior and Senior groups. 
Private chapel on grounds, 35th year. 
Directors: Mrs. James P. Lynch and 


Mrs. William M. Lynch. 


CATALOG: 
Camp Tegawitha, Box A, 
Tobyhanna, Pa. 














CAMP NOTRE DAME 


IN THE FOOTHILLS OF THE WHITE MOUNTAINS 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 








BOYS 
NAMASCHAUG 


LAKE SPOFFORD 
$225 for season; $130 per month 


MARQUETTE 


Four wks., $135; Two wks., $70 











For Booklet Write 
JOHN E. CULLUM (Boys) 


AGES 6 TO 16=————— GIRLS 





SPRUCELAND 


GRANITE LAKE 
$250 for season; $140 per month 











Resident Chaplain and Registered Nurse 
at Each Camp—Physician in Attendance. 
Balanced Meals —Finest Equipment — 
Beautiful waterfronts—Mature Supervision. 
Transportation included in all Fees. 


Several other “extras” have become “intras”’ 


MR. and MRS. L. T. FELL (Girls) 


Camp Notre Dame, Capitol Building, Union City, New Jersey 
Phone UNion 3-3840 — if no answer Call UNion 5-7178 
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1. THE WORLD'S FIRST LOVE 
McGraw-Hitt. $3.50 


N 


Harper. $3.50 


. GOD GOES TO MURDERERS' ROW 
Bruce. $3 


. THE LONG LONELINESS 
Harper. $3.50 


5. THE GATES OF DANNEMORA 
DousBLepay. $3 


w 


Pst 
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By Fulton J. Sheen 


. CATHOLICISM AND AMERICAN FREEDOM 
By James M. O'Neill 
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By Father Leo Trese 


. MANY ARE ONE 
Fives. $2 

. THE GREATEST BOOK EVER WRITTEN 
DouBLepDAy. $3.95 


By Fulton Oursler 


8. THE DEVIL YOU SAY! 
By Father Raymond . Pe ig $2.50 By Joseph Breig 
SHEED & Warp. $5.50 Edited by Father Bruno 

By Dorothy Day 10. THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A HUNTED PRIEST 


Pe.iecrini & Cupany. $3.50 By John Gerard, S. J., 


By John L. Bonn, S.J. 


The stores listed below report their best selling books 
during the current month. Popularity is estimated both 
by the frequency with which a book is mentioned and by 


its relative position in each report. This point system, 


AKRON, Frank A. Grismer Co., 272 High St. 

BOSTON, Pius XI Cooperative, 45 Franklin St. 
BROOKLYN, Ave Maria Shop, 166 Remsen St. 
BUFFALO, Catholic Union Store, 828 Main St. 


CHICAGO, The Thomas More Association, 210 
West Madison St. 


— Benziger Bros., Inc., 429 Main 

t. 

CINCINNATI, Frederick Pustet Co., Inc., 436 
Main 


CLEVELAND, Catholic Book Store, 906 Su- 
perior Ave. 


CLEVELAND, G. J. Phillipp & Sons, 2067 East 
9th St. 

DENVER, James Clarke Church Goods House, 
1636 Tremont St. 


DETROIT, E. J. McDevitt Co., 
ington Blvd. 


12384 Wash- 
DETROIT, Van Antwerp Circulating Library, 
Chancery Bldg. 


HARTFORD, Catholic Lending Library of 
Hartford, Inc., 138 Market St. 


HOLYOKE, Catholic Lending Library, 94 Suf- 
folk St. 

KANSAS CITY, Catholic Community Library, 
301 East Armour Blvd. 


LOS ANGELES, C. F. Horan & Co., 120 West 
2nd St. 


LOUISVILLE, Rogers Church Goods Co., 129 
South 4th St. 


MANCHESTER, N. H., The Book Bazaar, 412 
Chestnut St. 


MILWAUKEE, The Church Mart, 779-781 N. 
Water St. 


a Catholic Gift Shop, 37 South 
t. 


NEW BEDFORD, Keating’s, 562 County St. 


NEW HAVEN, The Thomas More Gift Shop, 
1102 Chapel St. 


NEW YORK, Benziger Bros., Inc., 26 Park 
Place. 


eo P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 12 Barclay 


NEW YORK, Frederick Pustet Co., Inc., 14 
Barclay St. 


OKLAHOMA CITY, St. Thomas More Book 
Stall, 418 N. Robinson. 


OMAHA, Midwest Church Goods Co., 
Farnam St. 


PHILADELPHIA, Peter Reilly Co., 1383 N. 
13th St. 


1218 


PORTLAND, ORE., Catholic Book & Church 
Supply Co., 314 S. W. Washington St. 


PROVIDENCE, The Marian Book Shop and 
Lending Library, 683 Washington St. 


ee. Trant’s Inc., 96 Clinton Ave., 
orth. 


tr. by Philip Caraman, S.J. 


plus the geographical spread of the stores, gives a good 
view of Catholic reading habits. Appreciation for the serv- 
ice can best be shown by partronizing the stores. 


ST. LOUIS, B. Herder Book Co., 15-17 South 
Broadway. 


ST. PAUL, E. M. Lohmann Co., 418-417 Sib- 
ley St. 


SAN ANTONIO, Pioneer Church Supplies, 425 
Main Ave. 


SAN FRANCISCO, The O’Connor Co., 317 Sut- 
ter St. 

SCRANTON, The Diocesan Guild Studios, 300 
Wyoming Ave. 


a Guild Book Shop, Inc., 1328 6th 
ve. 


SEATTLE, The Kaufer Co., Inc., 1904 4th Ave. 


SOUTH BEND, Aquinas Library and Book 
Shop, 110 East La Salle Ave. 


SPOKANE, De Sales Catholic Book Shop, 10 
Wall St. 

oe The Kaufer Co., 808 Richard 
t. 


VANCOUVER, Vancouver Church Goods, Ltd., 
431 Dunsmuir St. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., William J. Gallery Co., 
718 11 St., N. W. 

WESTMINSTER, Md., 
Shop. 

WHEELING, Harry D. Corcoran Co., 
Market St. 

WICHITA, Catholic Action Bookshop, 114 
South Emporia. 


WINNIPEG, Can., F. J. Tonkin Co., 214 Ban- 
natyne Ave. 


The Newman Book 


2129 
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Rather than stand trial, he becomes 
a fugitive in the Canadian arctic 
wilderness, closely pursued by a 
Mountie (Corey) pledged to get his 
man. Most of the picture is on an 
elementary adventure-story level. It 
is full of avalanches, blizzards, ma- 
rauding bear packs, death-defying 
journeys through rapids, and awe- 
inspiring scenic vistas photographed 
in Ansco-color. It may appeal to 
adults as a sort of bargain-basement 
north woods equivalent of King Solo- 
mon’s Mines. The story winds up with 
an engaging switch on the Mounted 
Police slogan: the prisoner brings in 
the Mountie, and in the process vindi- 
cates himself. (MGM) 


LOYOLA—THE SOLDIER SAINT. 
This biography of St. Ignatius Loyola 
was originally made in Spain in many 
of the actual sites—Montserrat, Man- 
resa, Loyola, ete.—which figured 
prominently in the Saint's life. For its 
American release the picture has been 
re-edited, provided with dubbed-in 
English dialog and with a foreword 
spoken by Rev. Alfred J. Barrett, S.J. 
While the film is accurate, reverent 
and in part beautifully photographed, 
it does not have the dramatic validity 
or universal appeal of, for example, a 
Monsieur Vincent. For this reason it 
is probably better suited to the school 
and church use for which it is ulti- 
mately intended than for commercial 
distribution. (Simplex) 
Morra WALSH 





PARADE 








IF THERE HAD BEEN NEWS- 
papers featuring “The Inquiring Re- 
porter” type of column in the early 
days of the Catholic Church... 


THe InQurrRiING REPORTER 


The Question 
Did you personally see Jesus Christ 
alive after His death on the Cross? 


The Answers 

Mary, the Mother of Jesus: Yes, I 
saw Him radiant and glorious three 
days after His agony and death. He 
came to me direct from the tomb, and 
the joy of seeing Him once more 
banished the horrors of the crucifixion 
from my mind. From then on, I 
met Him frequently both in private 
and in public. At length I saw my 
Son ascending triumphant into the 
heavens. 

Mary Magdalen: I certainly did see 
Him alive after His death on the 


Cross. The first time was at the 
tomb. I went there to anoint His 
body. When I found it gone, I was 
beside myself with grief. I ran back 
and told Peter and John; then wan- 
dered around a while, finally returning 
to the tomb. A man was there, but 
I was so unnerved and distracted, I 
scarcely noticed him. Then He said: 
“Mary.” I turned my head—and there, 
alive and well, was Jesus, whose dead 
body I had helped put in the tomb 
three days before. I saw Him on a 
number of occasions after that. 
Peter: Yes. Early on the first day I 
began to suspect He was risen. Mary 
Magdalen reported to John and me 
that His body was not in the tomb. 
We ran out there. The body was 
gone, but the linen head-covering and 
the winding sheet were not. The head- 
covering was neatly folded. We rea- 
soned that body-snatchers would not 
have folded the linen head-covering 
or taken off the winding sheet. They 
would have been in too great a hurry. 
A suspicion that He had risen took 
hold of us. About an hour after my 
return from the tomb, He appeared 
to me. In the days that followed, I 
walked and talked and ate with Him 
many times. 

John: After His death, I saw Him fre- 
quently in Jerusalem and in Galilee. 
I was in the upper room when He 
came through the closed door and 
ate with us. I was on the lake shore 
when He cooked breakfast for us, 
and made Peter the Chief Shepherd 
of His flock. I was present when He 
vanished into the sky. 

Philip: Of a truth I did. The first time 
was in the upper room three days 
after His crucifixion. We were eating 
there. Peter, Mary Magdalen and the 
brethren from Emmaus reported they 
had seen Him, but we were slow to 
believe. It just seemed too good to 
be true. Suddenly, He was there in 
our midst. I was frightened, so were 
others. He said: “Why are you fright- 
ened ... a spirit has not flesh and 
bones as you see Me to have.” Then 
He ate some of the roasted fish we 
had on the table. My doubts disap- 
peared like bad dreams. My joy knew 
no bounds. After that I saw and 
talked with Him frequently. 

Thomas: Yes, I did, but I was the 
hardest of all to convince. When my 
brethren told me they had seen Him 
three days after the crucifixion, I 
would not believe them. Eight days 
later, I was in the upper room when 
He appeared again. He showed me 
the wounds in His hands and feet 
and side. I could not doubt any 
longer. I was sure at last. I knelt 
before Him and from the bottom of 
my heart I exclaimed: “My Lord and 
my God!” Joun A. TooMEy 
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France in Morocco 
Eprror: Father Kearney’s article in 
your April 5 issue, “No rest in the 
Arab World,” does something to recti- 
fy an impression created by some of 
your recent editorial comments, and 
more particularly by Mr. Landau’s 
article “The problem of Morocco” 
(Am. 4/12), that French colonialism 
is one of those black-and-white prob- 
lems which could be solved overnight 
if France would only be reasonable. 
Mr. Landau’s lack of objectivity 
can be excused on the ground of his 
deep affection for the Arab people, 
coupled quite possibly with a certain 
amount of the traditional British sus- 
picion of French motives. However, in 
the interests of balanced reporting, it 
would seem to this reader at least 
that you should have someone present 
the French side of the problem. 
Epwarp A. FINLAY 
Paris, France 


Community service by schools 
Eprtor: I should like to make a few 
complimentary remarks about your 
article “The school in the American 
community” (4/19). 

In the past I have heard much 
criticism of parochial schools. I believe 
that most of it could have been 
avoided had the schools concerned 
fostered better community relations. 

Your suggestions on the various 
ways to go about developing these 
vital relations were excellent. For ex- 
ample, you mention providing well- 
trained bands for community celebra- 
tions as a service people will appreci- 
ate. The St. Lawrence grammar-school 
band of Minneapolis, Minn., has been 
doing just this for years. As a result, 
it has received favorable comment 
wherever it has made an appearance. 

Ascension Parish, in the same city, 
has provided the facilities of its school 
gymnasium for city-wide amateur 
boxing shows. The annual Minnesota 
AAU basketball tournaments have 
been held there for many years. 

Joun C, MaTLon 

Camp Rucker, Ala. 


Outlook cloudy 

Epitor: In his review of my book 
The Future of American Politics (Am. 
4/26), John J. Ryan Jr., along with 
the nice things he says, states that he 
thinks I did too much careful hedging 
about the probable results of next 
November’s election. Since I left that 
impression on Mr. Ryan, I obviously 
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did not do as good a job of making 
myself clear as I should have. 

In my book I set down as my con- 
clusions 1) that, apart from the per- 
sonalities of the candidates (who, of 
course, could not be foreseen when 
my book was written), I had found 
the Democratic coalition so deeply 
divided that the odds favored a Re- 
publican victory; 2) that no funda- 
mental realignment of party strength 
was in sight. In short, I saw—and 
still do see—a Republican Presidential 
victory by a close margin. 

Of course, it would have been much 
more spectacular to have predicted 
an abrupt realignment of party 
strength or a dramatic victory by one 
party. Is it hedging to say that this is 
not likely to happen? Is a report of 
continued indecision less definite than 
a report of decision? 

Perhaps I did not make myself clear 
in my book. On that point I have to 
accept the reader’s verdict. Certainly, 
I intended to make it clear that I saw 
the future of American politics as a 
continuation of the current stalemate. 

SAMUEL LUBELL 

New York, N. Y. 


For better movies 

Eprtor: Richard McCormick’s “Stand- 
ards and the Stagirite” in the May 3 
America is highly to be commended 
for applying fundamental standards of 
art to films. However, no matter what 
standards we use in evaluating films, 
better movies won’t be made until the 
customers patronize them. 

Contrary to Arthur L. Mayer’s con- 
tention, I do not believe the fault is 
all the public’s. The ordinary picture 
is made for the ordinary movie-goer. If 
the out-of-the-ordinary picture is made 
to appeal to the better mind, then 
Hollywood must find a way to bring 
that picture to the attention of the 
better mind. 

Sir Laurence Olivier’s Henry V was 
a financial success. A picture of 
equal merit without Shakespeare’s and 
Olivier’s reputation would not have 
done as well. The reason is that the 
people who enjoy such a picture do 
not by habit patronize the run-of-the- 
mill Hollywood movies. If Hollywood 
wants better pictures patronized, it 
will have to convince the intelligent 
public that besides spending millions 
on drivel, it can also produce pictures 
that will interest mature minds. 

(Miss) JosepHine L. Rosperts 

Jersey City, N. J. 
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FIFTH IN A SERIES PRESENTED BY JESUIT COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES IN THE UNITED STATES. 






@ COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 
@ COLLEGE OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
@ COLLEGE OF ENGINEERING 


@ SCHOOL OF LAW 
@ GRADUATE DIVISION 








@ EVENING DIVISION 


LOYOLA UNIVERSITY offers.... 


courses leading to the Bachelor’s Degree in the following major fields: cLassics, 
ECONOMICS, ENGLISH, HISTORY, PHILOSOPHY, POLITICAL SCIENCE, SPANISH, BIOLOGY, 
CHEMISTRY. . . CIVIL, ELECTRICAL, MECHANICAL ENGINEERING. . .ACCOUNTING, FINANCE, 
GENERAL BUSINESS, INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS... professional requirements for Medical, 
Dental or Law schools... Education courses required for the General Secondary 
Teaching Credential... Graduate courses leading to the Master’s Degree in English 
or Education and a complete day and evening curriculum in the School of Law... A 
4-year Air ROTC program leading to reserve commissions as part of the regular 
curriculum ...An outstanding Guidance and Counseling program, which has as its 
objective, maximum achievement in the total development of Loyola students toward 


Loyola’s Ideal—The Citizen of Two Worlds. 


























SUMMER SESSION 


1952 
JUNE 23 — AUGUST 1 
GRADUATE and UNDERGRADUATE OFFERINGS 
SPECIAL TEACHER PROGRAMS 


Day and Evening Classes open to Men, Women and Religious with living 
facilities on campus for the Sisters. 


REGISTRATION— JUNE 20 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION, WRITE REGISTRAR, LOYOLA UNIVERSITY, LOS ANGELES 45, CALIFORNIA 
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G V E N TO Y e) U free with membership 
IN THE CATHOLIC BOOK CLUB 


A Selection of Readings 
Affirming the Joy of Christianity 


The HAPPY CRUSADERS 


compiled by JAMES EDWARD TOBIN 


THE HAPPY CRUSADERS is a compilation of reassuring 
passages from writers who have stressed the happiness of the 
ascent of the mountain of life. The selections range far and 
wide, a rich tapestry woven of the finest of Christian writing, 
bound together with a golden thread of the love of God and 
the contentment and happiness basic to true Christianity. 

Among the “older” writers represented are: St. Augustine, 
St. Teresa of Avila, St. Francis de Sales, Thomas More and 
Thomas a Kempis; among more recent voices: G. K. Chester- 
ton, D. B. Wyndham Lewis, Gerald G. Walsh, S.J., Gerald 
Vann, O.P. and Thomas Merton. These, and a dozen others, 
from the first martyrs to modern spiritual giants, are gathered 


Join the CATHOLIC BOOK CLUB at one assembling point. The whole is a triumphant song of 
To keep up with the most important books pilgrims who know their goal and the way to it—the happy 
; crusaders under whose banner we can all happily enroll. 


—the best in fiction and non-fiction 


You have the advice of Rev. Harold C. Gardiner, S.J., and his 
authoritative group of Catholic critics who survey the entire Begin your membership with the May selection 
field each month to select the best book published. It is the 


purpose of the a pul omg 3 Cl y a —- a — = ‘ 
xt necessarily best-sellers but books which should be reac 
all Soe aang readers, : ” : THE WORLD S FIRST LOVE 
THE CATHOLIC BOOK CLUB 
e GIVES YOU EXPERT EDITORIAL ADVICE 
e SAVES YOU TIME 
e SAVES YOU MONEY 


Start Making Use of This Service Now! 


OUTSTANDING FEATURES OF MEMBERSHIP 


You receive a FREE book for joining. 

You agree to purchase as few as four selections. 

You receive a FREE DIVIDEND for every four books pur- 
chased. This FREE book is the fifth selection you accept. 
You save from 20% to 40% on your book purchases dur- 
ing the year. om gece OO” 
You purchase only the books that appeal to you. ang le beanie 
You receive an advance review, in the monthly CBC News- 
letter, of the outstanding book of the month chosen by the 
Editorial Board. 

You receive consistently fine books to entertain you, inform 


you and inspire you. 
CBC gives you reading service and pleasure, saves you 
time and money 


BISHOP SHEEN writes 








masterfully, movingly of the Blessed Virgin Mary. 
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